If  you’re  not  buying 
The  Ne^  American. 


mu 


you’re  going  off  half  cocked 

The  News  American  covers  the  Baltimore  market  better  than  any  other  newspaper. 


NEWS  AMERICAN 
Evening  Sun 
Morning  Sun 


19:5%  ^  45.3%  net 


If  you  think  the  Sun  is  brighter  when  their  figures  are  combined,  take  another  took. 
Even  the  Sunpapers  combination  covers  less  than  half  of  Baltimore.  But  The 
News  American  with  the  Sunpapers  penetrates  69%  of  adults. 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing.  If  you  want  to  buy  the  Baltimore  market  effectively, 
you  have  to  buy  the  News  American.  If  you  don't . . .  you're  not  taking  your  best  shot. 


limiCthli 


Maryland 
Phone;  301-752-1212 

Pulse  Newspaper  Survey,  Oct. -Dec.  1972 

Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


StiU  Another  $50  to  00  Million  Shopping  Center 


TULSA  MALL 


(A  JOINT  VENTURE  OF  D  A  YTO  N  -  H  U  0  SON  PROPERTIES 
AND  HOMART  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY) 


DAYTON-HUDSON 

SEARS-ROEBUCK 


in  one  of  the  Southwest's  finest  and 


most  modern  shopping  &  landscaped  areas 
now  being  started  in...  guess  where? . . . 


Terrific 

TULSA 


Yet  another  landmark  for  booming  Tul¬ 
sa!  ..  .  146.1  landscaped  acres,  70% 
parking  area,  6,365,700  sq.  ft.!  with 
Sears,  Dayton,  Dillards  and  scores  more 
merchandising  leaders,  shops,  restau¬ 
rants,  theaters,  banks.  Ice  rinks  and  rec¬ 
reational  plazas.  It’s  starting  NOW!  Will 
they  carry  YOUR  merchandise?  They 
will  if  you  use  and  sell  through  THEIR 
main  media . 


Financial  Plaza 


Restaurant  Plaza 


Mall  Exterior 


Mall  Interior 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


BOOnTAtuis*  ;| 


the  voter 

know  the  candidate 
behind  the  mask 


More  than  100  politicians  are  courting  voters 
on  Florida's  Suncoast  this  month.  Each  with 
warm  smiles,  firm  handshakes.  Hoping  to  win  in 
September's  primary. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  believes  its  readers 
want  to  know  more  about  the  politician  behind 
the  mask.  They  have  that  opportunity  in  "Know 
Your  Candidates,"  a  free  supplement  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Times  before  primary  and  gener¬ 
al  elections.  Set-solid  news.  No  advertising. 
Profiling  performances  and  outlining  platforms 
of  every  contested  candidate.  Special  zone 
editions  take  local  information  to  readers  in 
outlying  areas. 

"Know  Your  Candidates"  is  just  one  Times  elec¬ 
tion  service  dedicated  to  good  government.  A 
workshop  establishes  a  working  relationship 
between  office-seekers  and  press.  Individual 
interviews  precede  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  recommendations  in  every  race;  can¬ 
didates  who  don't  win  our  recommendation  are 
offered  space  to  reply.  Special  analyses  chart 
candidates'  positions  on  major  issues. 

The  Times  and  Evening  Independent  go  all-out 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fair  inquiry,  honest 
debate  and  informed  voters  who  know  the  poli¬ 
tician  behind  the  mask. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

18-21 — AEJ,  AASD,  JCJA  and  ASJA  Journalism  Educator  Convention, 
San  Diego  State  U.,  Cal. 

18- 21 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Highway  Construction.  Financing  and 
Politics.  North  Carolina  State  U. 

23- 25 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

24- 27 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting.  Lakeway  Inn, 
Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

25- 28 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  Summer  Con¬ 
ference.  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries 
and  Administrative  Assistants.  Miami,  Fla. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-6 — F.I.E.J.  Congress.  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

8- 20 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  of  newspapers  with  under  75,000 
circulation,  Reston.  Va. 

10 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board.  Ottawa. 

11- 12 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Meeting, 
Ottawa. 

11-12 — Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation  Annual  Meeting,  Hilton  Inn, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

11- 14 — INPA/Europe  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Fall  Meeting,  Sunriver  Lodge,  Sunrlver, 
Ore. 

12- 14 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

13- 14— Ohio  Newspaper  Women  Annual  Workshop,  Imperial  House, 
North,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

14- 17 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Winnepeg  Inn.  Wlnnepeg,  Manitoba. 

15- 18 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Bay- 
shore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-18 — 1974  SNPA  Convention,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

15- 18 — INPA  Western  Regional  Conference.  Harrah's  Club,  Reno,  Nev. 

16- 19 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Crisis  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  in 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 24— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conference. 
Prince  Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pioneer  Inn, 
Oshkosh,  WIs. 

22-25 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22-Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  tor  Advertising  Executives  of  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn.  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — INPA  Central  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton-Rlti  Hotel, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Every  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  worth  his  White 
House  pass  brings  unique 
and  valuable  experience  to 
his  job. 

Ray  Cromley  brings  more 
than  most. 

For  16  years,  he  has  been 
writing  on  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  foreign  and  military 
affairs  and  science  for  NEA. 

Before  he  joined  us,  he 
spent  16  years  with  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Washington. 
As  a  journalist,  he  was  jailed 
by  the  Japanese  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  confounded  his 
inquisitors  by  speaking 
only  in  their  language. 

Cromley  lived  in  the  caves 
of  Yenan  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai  during  the 
closing  months  of  World 
War  II  when  he  headed  the 
U.S.  Army’s  military  mission 
to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

He’s  also  been  a  teacher, 
author.  Congressional 
campaign  manager,  radio 
commentator  and  civic 
leader. 

With  this  kind  of  back¬ 
ground,  it’s  not  surprising 
that  Cromley  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
readers  as  well  as  the  trust 
of  government  officials  and 
politicians. 

Ray  Cromley’s  expertise 
in  politics  and  policies  is 
incorporated  into  the  four 
columns  he  writes  for  NEA 
Daily  Service  clients  each 
week.  Combine  this  with  the 
three  weekly  columns  by 
our  other  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Tom  Tiede,  and 
you  have  more  information 
about  more  important  issues 
than  you  could  receive  from 
any  other  national  team. 

Cromley  is  unique.  And 
so  is  the  NEA  Daily  Service. 
Give  us  a  call  and  add  our 
experience  to  yours. 

Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 

230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
212-679-3600 

1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
216-621-7300 


AUlbuNeed 

Ifisumnce 

When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc  ),  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300-page  loose-leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform.  New 
pages  are  mailed  to  you  when  conditions  warrant. 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  insurance. 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone.  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
insurance  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714. 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual,  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CA  TCH-lines 


I  By  Lenora  Williamson 

INSTANT  CANDIDATE,  OR  THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK— Out 
in  Michigan,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter  David  Johnston  was  in 
i  Branch  County  August  6  election  night  just  to  report  the  vote, 
i  He  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  candidate.  However,  when 
votes  were  counted  Governor  Milliken  had  2792  Republican 
'  votes  and  Johnston  himself  12  write-ins.  The  reporter  had  been 
doing  some  investigative  stories  on  a  State  Representative  from 
the  county  in  connection  with  a  House  conflict  of  interest.  That 
i  fellow,  also  a  candidate,  lost  but  along  the  way  David 

I  evidentally  acquired  12  loyal  fans  via  the  stories. 

'  *  *  * 

I  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME — In  a  piece  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
News,  Laura  Stuckey  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News  writes  about 
j  the  name  game  on  telephone  calls.  At  the  News,  she  explains 
I  they  automatically  give  all  calls  for  “Bob  Belcher”  to  Bob 
;  Betcher,  those  for  “Bob  Booin”  to  Bob  Buehn,  for  “Bob  Friar, 
Freer  or  Fore”  to  Bob  Fryer,  and  for  “Robbie  Bettle”  to  Robbie 
Beder.  “If  someone  asks  for  just  plain  Bob  we’re  in  trouble.” 

Laura  adds  that  Pat  Rydell  (classified  ad  manager)  philo¬ 
sophically  quotes  Shakespeare’s  rose-by-any-other-name  when 
I  her  last  name  gets  jumbled.  That  was  so  until  Pat  subscribed  to 
a  classified  idea  service  and  her  address  went  into  the  computer 
!  on  a  bad  day.  Now  every  month,  the  material  comes  addressed  to 
j  “Fat  Rydell.” 

I  *  «  * 

!  AN  EDITORIAL  CAUTION — Chuck  Leckenby,  president  of 
i  the  Colorado  Press  Association,  has  a  followup  to  his  declara¬ 
tion  in  one  issue  of  the  Colorado  Editor  that  editors  should  write 
I  more  meaningful  editorials.  He  subsequently  read  in  E  &  P 
about  a  weekly  editor  who  had  been  writing  about  a  tax  com- 
I  mission  situation  and  therefore  got  slugged  and  “beaten  to  the 
ground”  by  a  tax  official  and  his  son.  The  moral,  amends  Chuck 
on  further  reflection,  is  never  write  about  someone  in  a  deroga- 
I  tory  manner  “if  he  is  bigger  than  you  and/ or  has  a  son  to  help 
him.” 

I  *  *  * 

NUDE  NEWS — The  headlines  for  Mike  Sheridan’s  story 
I  assignment  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  calling  for  a  day 
at  a  Massachusetts  nudist  camp  observed;  “Reporter  Has  (No) 

1  Clothes  Call.”  The  first  minute  without  clothes  is  the  worst, 
Mike  told  readers.  A  little  later  he  wrote  that  “eating  lunch  in 
the  nude  is  alright,  as  long  as  you’re  neat.  I  spilled  a  coke.” 

'N'  # 

i  DRINKING  THE  WATERS  IN  THREE-QUARTER  TIME— 
Syndicated  food  columnist  Craig  Claiborne  writes  from  Italy  of 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  great  spas,  Montecatini  Terme.  Craig  found 
the  invitation  irresistible  since  he  vividly  remembers  as  a  very 
I  young  and  very,  very  poor  fellow  reading  in  novels  of  Henry 
James  and  Edith  Wharton  how  characters  were  forever  rushing 
'  off  to  Europe  “to  drink  the  waters”  and  “take  the  cure.”  It 
sounded  ever  so  worldly  and  romantic. 

First  thing  at  the  spa  a  doctor  arrived  to  write  the  initial 
I  “prescription”  for  Craig,  extracting  a  16-page  form  from  his 
!  attache  case.  The  columnist  got  orders  there  would  be  no 
breakfast  before  the  waters.  The  waters,  Craig  discovered,  are 
drunk  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  ensemble  playing  waltzes 
I  with  a  few  light  opera  bits  thrown  in.  Craig  lost  6  pounds  in 
the  7-day  period. 

j  ^ 

;  ON  THE  SCENE  SOURCE— The  New  Haven  (Conn.) 

I  Register  reprinted  the  first  “Saturday  Journal”  column  by 
I  Charles  McQueeney,  the  paper’s  retired  managing  editor  who 
j  died  in  mid-July.  It  was  written  back  in  1961  about  lighter 
,  moments  involved  in  getting  out  a  newspaper.  McQueeney  wrote 
I  about  the  day  the  fire  bell  in  the  newsroom  began  to  tap  out 
I  an  alarm.  Jumping  to  the  fire  card  index,  then  to  the  city 
directory  to  get  the  name  of  a  resident  in  the  area,  and  then 
;  to  a  phone  book  for  a  listing  of  said  resident,  he  let  the  phone 
ring  about  three  times  before  a  man  answered.  Said  Mc¬ 
Queeney,  “This  is  The  Register  calling.  We  want  some  in¬ 
formation  on  a  fire  in  your  neighborhood.  Can  you  tell  us 
where  it  is?”  Came  over  the  line,  “You  bet  your  life  I  can 
tell  you  where  it  is.  It’s  my  house  and  it  is  getting  hot  and 
I’m  getting  out  of  here  right  quick.  So  long.”  And  the  news 
source  hung  up. 
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I^^ELLwhere  the  SELLING 

SYRACUSE 


America's 


BESTM 

TEST® 

Market 


No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable  coverage 
at  comparable  cost.  Let  America’s  best  test  market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with 

the  nation’s  foremost  test  medium.  Write  for  FREE  brochure  about,  SYRACUSE . 

‘AMERICA’S  BEST  TEST  MARKET ’...SELL  where  the  selling  is  GOOD...SYRACUSE..! 

NO.  1  in  COLOR  in.  N.Y.STATE  Source:  Sales  Mgt.  Survey  Buying  power  1973 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Herald-Journal  •  Post-Standard  Daily  ^  ^ 

Herald-American/Post-Standard  Sunday 


CALL  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS.  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York,  10017 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,630 
Renewal  rate — "".ISCc 


An  end  and  a  beginning 

There  are  many  loose  ends  of  the  Watergate  affair  and  the  story 
will  continue  in  the  nation’s  press  as  trials  of  accused  persons  con¬ 
tinue.  But  it  will  be  different. 

The  Presidency  has  changed  hands  and  the  White  House  will  no 
longer  be  the  focal  point  of  those  stories. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  climate  between  the  White  House  and 
the  press  will  also  change. 

The  Nixon  administration  did  its  best  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  press  by  accusing  it  of  distortions  and  inaccuracies.  It  svicceeded 
to  some  degree  in  turning  many  Xixon-supporters  away  from  the 
press  although  the  charges  were  never  proven.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
stories  denounced  as  inaccurate  ultimately  were  substantiated  as  true. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  press  will  continue  to  be  blamed  by 
some  people  for  bringing  about  Nixon’s  downfall  even  though  its 
role  was  principally  the  bearer  of  bad  news. 

President  Ford’s  record  as  a  Congressman  and  as  Vice  President  in 
his  open  and  frank  relations  with  the  press  promise  a  new  atmosphere. 
Certainly,  his  prompt  appointment  of  an  experienced  and  able  news¬ 
paperman  as  Presidential  jiress  secretary',  and  his  statement  of  belief 
in  “the  absolute  necessity  of  a  free  press”  point  in  that  direction.  .\nd, 
his  initial  comments  about  “truth”  and  “honesty”  in  his  new  admin¬ 
istration  are  encouraging. 

We  hope  that  President  Ford  will  take  advantage  of  the  opppr- 
tunities  available  to  him  to  restore  regular  press  conferences  and  an 
open  and  frank  relation  with  the  press  and  public  thereby.  One  sad 
lesson  must  have  been  learned  by  all;  A  regidar  accounting  of  steward¬ 
ship  by  the  President  to  the  people  does  more  to  maintain  faith  and 
confidence  than  isolation  and  secrecy. 
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Newspaper  in  America 
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OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott.  Correspondent. 


Public  ownership 

In  mid-1969,  when  E&P  first  compiled  statistics  on  the  growth  of 
publicly-owned  companies  controlling  newspapers,  with  shares  traded 
on  the  open  market,  we  reported; 

The  public  then  could  buy  a  share  in  16  companies  controlling  129 
daily  newspapers  accounting  for  almost  9..S  million  circulation,  or 
about  14.5%  of  total  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S. 

Today,  as  reported  in  this  issue,  the  public  can  get  a  “piece  of  the 
action”  in  22  companies  controlling  256  dailies  in  224  cities  account¬ 
ing  for  more  than  16  million  circulation.  This  represents  about  14.5% 
of  the  1,774  dailies  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than  25%  of  the  total  63 
million  daily  circulation.  Next  year  this  share  will  grow  higher. 

Add  to  this,  numerous  magazines,  trade  papers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  not  to  mention  Parade  and  Family  Weekly,  owned  by  these 
and  other  companies  whose  stock  is  available,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  own  a  tremendous  share  in  its  mass 
media. 

Increasing  public  ownership  will  keep  management  on  its  toes.  A 
better  and  responsible  press  will  result. 
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President  Ford  pledges  ‘openness  and  candor’ 

believe  in  the  First  Amendment  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 

a  free  press*  ^ — President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  August  12, 1974. 


By  Jane  Levere 


It  seems  Gerald  R.  Ford  wants  a  “good 
marriage”  not  only  with  Congress  but  also 
with  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Observation  of  the  38th  President’s  first 
week  in  office  provides  ample  proof  he  is 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  establish  a 
policy  of  “openness  and  candor”  in  order 
to  heal  the  rift  created  during  the  Nixon 
.Administration  between  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  American  press. 

Thus  in  his  first  prime-time  television 
address  to  the  nation  on  August  12,  Ford 
stated,  “I  do  have  some  old-fashioned 
ideas.  I  believe  in  the  basic  decency  and 
fairness  of  America.  I  believe  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  patriotism  of  the  Congress.  And 
while  I  am  aware  of  the  House  rule  that 
one  never  speaks  to  the  galleries,  I  believe 
in  the  First  Amendment  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  free  press.” 

A  number  of  other  official  statements 
released  by  the  White  House  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  new  Administration 
gives  further  evidence  of  Foi'd’s  intentions 
to  deal  honestly  with  the  press. 

Frequent  press  conferences 

During  the  first  weekend  he  was  in 
office,  one  of  his  aides  promised,  “We’re 
going  to  be  candid  and  open.  You  can 
count  on  that.” 

Jerald  F.  terHorst,  his  new  press  secre¬ 
tary,  said  that  President  Ford  “is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  press  conferences,  and  so  am  P’ 
and  pledged  to  try  to  hold  one  as  soon  as 
possible. 

And  Ford  told  the  White  House  press 
corps  that  he  looked  “forward  to  working 
with”  them.  “We  will  have,  I  trust,  the 
kind  of  rapport  and  friendship  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  And  I  don’t  ask  you  to 
treat  me  any  better,”  he  declared. 

Ford’s  policy  of  “openness  and  candor” 
will  filter  down  through  his  Cabinet,  if  the 
new  President  has  his  way.  He  asked  each 
Cabinet  member  to  be  “affirmative”  in  his 
relations  with  the  press  in  a  meeting  held 
August  10. 

Former  bureau  chiefs 

There  has  been  more  than  just  talk  by 
Ford  about  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate.  By  naming  newsmen  Robert  T. 
Hartmann  and  Jerald  F.  terHorst  his  first 
two  White  House  assistants,  he  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  rely  on  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  journalists  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  new  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Hartmann,  newly  sworn-in  Presidential 
counselor  with  Cabinet  rank,  is  the  former 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  He  has  been  an  aide  to  the 
President  since  1966  when  he  joined  the 
former  House  of  Representatives  Minority 
Leader’s  staff  as  a  legislative  assistant. 


He  also  seiwed  as  Vice  President  Ford’s 
chief  of  staff. 

The  Presidential  counselor  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  an  influential  role  in  the 
Ford  White  House.  “On  a  day  to  day  basis 
he  would  be  (Ford’s)  closest  adviser,”  pre¬ 
dicts  a  White  House  aide  who  continues, 
“He’s  practically  the  President’s  shadow. 
He  has  been  for  years.  If  he  needs  some 
quick  input  in  politics  or  public  relations 
or  whatever,  the  President  relies  on  him.” 

The  President  himself  has  described 
Hartmann  as  “an  invaluable  assistant.” 

TerHorst  is  named  press  secretary,  see 
page  10.  What  the  White  House  Press 
corps  thinks  of  terHorst,  see  page  11. 
How  nation’s  cartoonists  saw  the  resigna¬ 
tion,  see  page  42.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
photographer  appointed  White  House 
press  photographer,  see  page  36.  How 
some  smaller  papers  localized  resignation 
and  new  president,  see  page  46. 

J.  F.  terHorst,  newly-appointed  press 
secretary,  has  known  Ford  for  many 
years.  Both  natives  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  the  two  men  got  to  know  each 
other  in  1946  when  Ford  was  running  his 
first  Congressional  race,  and  terHorst 
“connived  to  help  me  get  a  little  extra 
space  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,”  as 
Ford  explained  in  Washington  last  week¬ 
end. 

The  appointment  of  terHorst,  a  28-year 
veteran  newsman  who  was  most  recently 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit 
Xev's,  to  succeed  Ronald  Ziegler,  former 
President  Nixon’s  adman-turned  press 
secretary,  raises  an  interesting  compari¬ 
son. 

New  photo  policy 

A  new  policy,  too,  for  press  photogra¬ 
phers  has  been  released  by  the  Ford 
White  House.  No  longer  must  they  take 
advantage  of  “a  photo  opportunity”  to 
take  pictures  of  the  President,  as  was  the 
case  with  Ni.xon.  By  official  decree,  the 
photographers  can  now  capture  their  sub¬ 
ject  in  “picture  sessions”  by  Ford. 

Finally,  it’s  probable  the  President  will 
not  be  the  only  member  of  the  Ford  fami¬ 
ly  to  deal  openly  and  candidly  with  the 
press.  Michael  Ford,  the  President’s  son, 
told  reporters  last  weekend  that  Nixon 
“should  make  a  total  confession  of  his  role 
in  Watergate.” 

The  President’s  reaction?  “All  my  chil¬ 
dren  have  spoken  for  themselves  since 
they  learned  to  speak,  and  without  ad¬ 
vance  approval.  I  expect  that  to  contin¬ 
ue.” 

Theoretical  discussions  and  appoint¬ 
ments  aside.  President  Ford  will  be 
offered  several  opportunities  in  the  near 


future  to  test  his  commitment  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  .American  press. 

Prctis  bills 

Signature  or  vetoing  of  Congressional 
legislature  concerning  the  press  will  show 
where  the  new  Chief  Executive’s  priori¬ 
ties  lie. 

The  legislature  includes  a  freedom  of 
information  bill  alwut  to  be  passed  by 
Congress,  and  an  official  secrets  act,  a 
revision  of  the  es])ionage  act.  and  a  shield 
law,  all  dormant  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  freedom  of  information  bill,  meant 
to  close  the  loopholes  in  the  1966  Freedom 
of  Information  .Act,  would  make  it  harder 
for  officials  to  arbitrarily  deny  govern¬ 
ment  documents  to  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  on  five  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  provisions  would : 

1.  Permit  wtizens  who  win  freedom  of 
information  suits  to  recover  attorneys’ 
fees. 

2.  Prohibit  delays  in  responding  to  re¬ 
quests  by  setting  a  10-working  day  time 
limit. 

3.  Shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  seeks  to  deny  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  “investigatory  file.” 

4.  Require  agencies  to  develop  an  index 
of  publicly  available  information,  and  to 
set  reasonable  and  uniform  fees  for 
document  searches. 

5.  Give  courts  the  power  to  judge  whether 
a  secret  document  was  properly  classified 
in  the  first  place.  (This  provision  would 
overrule  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
the  government’s  classification  of  a 
document  is  not  subject  to  judicial  re¬ 
view.) 

Passage  of  the  official  secrets  act,  now 
on  the  Hill,  would  make  it  a  crime  to 
publish  national  defense  information 
about  the  “military  capability  of  the 
United  States  or  an  associate  nation.”  Op¬ 
ponents  fear  it  would  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  prosecute  the  news  media  for 
almost  any  story  on  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  published  without  government  au¬ 
thorization. 

Revision  of  the  espionage  act  would 
prohibit  publication  of  any  information 
that  might  be  used  to  prejudice  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  a  crime  to 
publish  such  information  only  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  prove  it  was  obtained  with 
intent  to  harm  the  country. 

The  shield  law,  which  would  limit  or 
prohibit  legal  action  to  force  reporters  to 
identify  news  sources,  was  inspired  by  the 
Supreme  Court’s  1972  ruling  that  the 
First  .Amendment  does  not  provide 
newsmen  absolute  protection  against  dis¬ 
closure  of  confidential  information. 
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One  more  reason  it  belongs  on  any  magazine  schedule. 


256  dailies  on  ‘public’  list; 
25%  of  total  circulation 


August  17.  1974 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


This  special  report  was  compiled  by 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  who  retired  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  end  of 
1972  as  its  executive  editor. 


Investment-wise,  an  “Open  to  the  Public”  sign  hangs 
on  256  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States. 

Those  dailies,  serving  224  cities,  have  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  16,194,.360  copies.  This  is  slightly  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  circulation  (63,147,280)  of 
the  1,774  dailies  listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  1974. 

Twenty-one  companies  whose  stock  is  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
Canadian  exchanges  or  over-the-counter  hold  this  large 
share  of  the  newspaper  publishing  business  in  the  U.S. 

Three  more  “public”  companies  also  are  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  theirs  are  issued  less  than  four  times  a  week. 
An  investment  firm’s  portfolio  includes  a  2.3%  interest  in 
the  New  York  Times  Co. 

In  addition  to  owning  14%  of  the  nation’s  dailies,  the 
public  group  has  135  Sunday  editions  whose  aggregate 
circulation  of  14,354,436  copies  represents  29%  of  the 
total  (51,717,415)  for  634  listed  in  the  Year  Book.  (ABC 
figures  for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1973  are 
used  in  this  study). 

More  tlian  200  weeklies 

Another  significant  statistic  that  emerges  from  the 
compilation  is  that  publicly-owned  companies  publish  more 
than  200  non-daily  (weekly,  semi-weekly,  thrice-weekly) 
newspapers  with  free  and/or  paid  circulation  exceeding 
two  million  copies. 

The  two  big  newspaper  supplements.  Parade  and  Family 
Weekly,  whose  combined  circulation  is  about  30  million 
copies,  are  public  enterprises.  Parade  is  owned  by  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Michigan  and  Family  Weekly  is  a 
property  of  Downe  Communications  Inc. 

The  companies  in  which  the  public  may  invest  freely 
range  in  size,  according  to  current  assets,  from  ComCorp 
with  $4  million  to  the  diversified  American  Financial 
Corp.  and  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries,  each  with 
more  than  $2  billion. 

Among  the  companies  that  are  best  known  for  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers,  New  York  Times  Co.  appears  to  have  the 
largest  number  of  common  shareholders  (7,000),  exclusive 
of  institutions.  Accurate  information  in  this  area  is  hard 
to  collect  because  many  shares  are  held  in  brokerage  ac¬ 
counts  and  trust  funds. 

Gannett  is  second  with  6,400  shareholders  and  Times 
Mirror  has  close  to  6,000. 

Ranking  of  public  group.H 

With  54,  from  Vermont  to  Guam,  Gannett  stands  No.  1 
among  all  of  the  newspaper  groups  in  respect  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  papers  owned. 

First,  the  ranking  of  public  companies  which  own  daily 


newspapers : 

Gannett  . 

...54 

Multimedia  . 

.  7 

Thomson  . 

...47 

Jefferson  Pilot  . 

.  6 

Ridder  . 

...19 

Media  General  . 

.  6 

Knight  . 

...16 

Capital  Cities  . 

.  4 

Harte-Hanks . 

...18 

Post  . 

.  4 

Lee  . 

...14 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  4 

Dow,  Jones  . 

...13 

Seaboard  . 

.  3 

Speidel  . 

...11 

Affiliated  . 

.  2 

New  York  Times  . . . 

...  9 

American  Financial  . 

.  1 

Booth  . 

...  8 

Washington  Post  . . . . 

.  1 

Panax  . 

...  8 

Gray  . 

.  1 

(Morning  and  evening  editions  are  counted  individually). 


When  measured  by  circulation  figures,  the  10  largest 
newspaper  groups  are: 


Aggregate  Circulation 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Tribune  Co. 

.3,549,055 

4,393,640 

Newhouse 

3,118,188 

3,336,279 

Knight* 

2,458,119 

2,778,315 

Gannett* 

2,381,684 

1,684,142 

Scripps-Howard 

1,808,557 

1,606,592 

Times-Mirror* 

1,743,113 

1,878,686 

Dow,  Jones* 

1,647,133 

209,957 

Hearst 

1,633,580 

2,492,715 

Ridder* 

1,354,920 

1,393,671 

New  York  Times* 

987,507 

1,555,571 

‘Publicly  owned. 

If  the  impending  merger  of  Knight  and  Kidder  is  con¬ 
summated,  Miami-based  Knight-Ridder  will  become  na¬ 
tionwide  and  will  move  to  the  head  of  the  listing  with  a 
weekday  circulation  of  3,813,039  for  35  dailies,  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  4,171,986. 

In  the  past  decade  growth  by  group  acquisitions  or 
marriages  has  been  a  real  factor  in  the  public  area.  Lee 
Enterprises  of  Iowa  started  the  trend  even  before  going 
public  when  it  absorbed  the  Anaconda  Company’s  papers 
in  Montana.  Since  then  Gannett  has  expanded  with  the 
Westchester,  the  Honolulu,  the  Federated  and  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  lists.  Thomson  purchased  the  Brush-Moore  group. 

Two-thirds  of  Knight-Ridder  stock  will  be  owned  by 
Knight  shareholders,  of  which  there  are  now  4,781,  and 
one-third  hy  Ridder  shareholders,  of  which  there  are 
2,800  of  record. 

Until  the  Knight-Ridder  merger  was  announced  recently 
few  industry  students  ever  expected  the  Tribune  Company 
of  Chicago  to  be  displaced  from  the  top  spot  among 
groups.  The  seven  Tribune  papers  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Pompano  Beach,  Orlando  and  Kissimmee 
account  for  the  impressive  circulation  totals. 

Word  has  been  circulating  in  the  financial  community 
that  the  Tribune  Company,  with  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  assets,  will  “go  public”  after  the  Patterson- 
McCoi’mick  Trust  expires  in  1975.  Besides  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  Tribune  owns  paper  mills,  broadcasting  stations, 
a  power  company,  aluminum  processing  plant  and  cargo 
ships. 

When  the  number  of  unit  papers  is  the  criterion,  Thom¬ 
son’s  47,  with  884,801  weekday  circulation,  ranks  just 
below  Gannett’s  54,  with  2.3  million  circulation.  Next 
comes  the  Scripps  League  with  36  papers  and  457,205 
circulation. 

Both  with  small  circulation  figures,  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  and  Freedom  Newspapers  hold  fourth  and  fifth 
position  with  29  and  24  units  respectively,  ahead  of 
Newhouse,  Ridder,  Knight  and  Scripps-Howard.  Also  mak¬ 
ing  “top  10”  with  numbers  is  the  Worrell  group  of  18 
papers  with  212,795  circulation. 

The  public  companies 

Following  are  brief  profiles  of  the  public  companies: 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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As  it  happened,  President  Ford  inno¬ 
cently  had  put  terHorst  in  something  of 
a  compromising  position  with  the  report¬ 
ers  who  will  be  relying  on  the  integrity 
of  his  statements.  In  officially  introducing 
terHorst  and  explaining  how  the  two  had 
met,  Ford  said  his  new  spokesman  was 
partly  responsible  for  his  first  political 
success. 

“He  and  another  reporter  connived  to 
help  me  get  a  little  extra  space  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,”  said  the 
new  President.  This  sort  of  favor  to  a 
politician  simply  isn’t  supposed  to  be 
given.  Some  of  the  reporters  in  the  room 
winced  for  their  friend  and  former  col¬ 
league.  But  terHorst  kept  his  smile. 

During  his  introduction,  with  Ford  tow¬ 
ering  above  him  and  photographers  loom¬ 
ing  all  around,  Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  called  to  the  President 
from  the  back  of  the  room:  “Will  you  lift 
Jerry  up  so  we  can  see  him?”  The  Pres¬ 
ident  joined  in  the  laughter. 

The  new  job  will  eliminate  one  of  life’s 
minor  irritants.  Because  of  style,  the  De¬ 
troit  News  had  insisted  that  his  by-line  be 
written  J.F.  TerHorst,  even  though  the 
family  uses  a  little  “t.” 

“Now  that  he’s  press  secretary  to  the 
President,”  says  a  reporter  on  the  News, 
“we’re  going  to  spell  it  any  damn  way  he 
wants.” 

When  terHorst  went  to  the  White 
House,  George  Kentera  took  over  as  act¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  Detroit  News  bureau. 
Kentera  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News  and  was  chief  of  its 
Washington  bureau  before  joining  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 


President  Ford  appoints 
terHorst  press  secretary 


Jerald  F.  terHorst,  President  Gerald 
Ford’s  press  secretary,  is  a  pipe-smoking 
reporter  of  Dutch  ancestry  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  home  town.  When  spoken,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  between  their 
first  names  but  the  President  is  Gerry  and 
the  press  secretary  is  Jerry. 

In  his  new  White  House  position  ter¬ 
Horst,  who  will  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Detroit  News,  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  White  House  communications.  John 
W.  Hushen,  public  information  director  of 
the  Justice  Department,  will  be  named  top 
assistant  to  terHorst,  according  to  reports 
on  August  14. 

TerHorst  has  known  Ford  for  28  years. 
They  met  in  1946,  when  Ford  was  a 
Grand  Rapids  attorney  and  terHorst  a 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 

Two  years  later,  when  Ford  made  his 
first  successful  bid  for  Congress,  ter¬ 
Horst  was  assigned  by  his  paper  to  cover 
the  campaign.  TerHorst  is  writing  a  book 
on  Ford’s  career,  which  is  slated  to  be 
published  this  fall. 

Whether  terHorst  will  stay  on  the  job 
indefinitely  has  not  been  decided.  Ter¬ 
Horst  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether 
to  stay  beyond  the  transition  period. 
Those  who  know  him  best  think  he  will 
find  the  urge  to  return  to  reporting  irre¬ 
sistible. 

TerHorst  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Detroit  News 
only  three  years  when,  in  1961,  he  took 
over  from  Elie  Abel  as  bureau  chief. 
When  he  became  head  of  the  bureau  he 
did  not  stop  being  a  reporter,  and  a  busy 
one.  He  covered  national  politics,  traveled 
with  whoever  was  President  on  trips 
abroad  and  at  home,  covered  assignments 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  found  time  to  write  a 
syndicated  column  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Now  52,  terHorst  joined  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  in  1946  after  serving  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
called  back  into  the  Corps  during  the 
Korean  War,  and  after  his  release  joined 
the  News’  editorial  staff  in  1952.  Assigned 
to  its  Washington  Bureau  in  1957,  ter¬ 
Horst  became  bureau  chief  in  1961. 

He  was  co-author  of  a  book  detailing 
President  Nixon’s  China  trip  entitled 
“The  President’s  Trip  to  China.” 

TerHorst  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  and  his  wife, 
Louise,  a  former  Grand  Rapids  newspa¬ 
perwoman,  have  four  children,  and  reside 
in  suburban  Alexandria,  Va. 

Last  Fridijy,  at  3  p.m.,  terHorst  got  a 
taste  of  the  tension  on  the  other  side  of 
the  podium.  And  he  handled  himself  as 
smoothly  as  if  he’d  done  it  for  years — and 
even  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

The  apparent  candor  of  his  answers,  his 
blunt  “I  don’t  know”  and  “I’ll  find  out  for 
you”  were  in  deep  contrast  with  the  hos¬ 
tile  exchanges  between  the  national  press 
corps  and  former  President  Nixon’s  press 
spokesman,  Ronald  Ziegler. 


Jerald  F.  terHorst 
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White  House  press  1 
hails  appointment  j 
of  Jerald  terHorst  ] 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Jerald  F.  terHorst  was  the  first  new 
face  brought  into  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford’s  new  administration. 

His  appointment  was  welcomed  by  the 
Washington  press  corps,  which  foresaw 
an  end  to  the  more  than  five  years  of 
unhappy,  often  hostile  relationship  that 
prevailed  when  Richard  Nixon  was  in  the 
Oval  Office  and  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  was  his 
press  spokesman. 

With  a  newsman  as  press  secretary,  the 
press  corps  expects  an  era  of  openness 
such  as  the  White  House  has  not  known 
since  the  days  of  Jim  Hagerty,  press 
spokesman  for  President  Eisenhower. 

White  House  newsmen  didn’t  even  hesi¬ 
tate  when  asked  by  E&P  their  opinions 
about  his  appointment.  Here  is  a  sampling 
of  the  replies: 

Tom  Ross,  bureau  chief,  Chicago  Sun- 
Timen:  “It’s  a  sensational  development. 
He’s  a  genuine  professional.  He’s  an  hon¬ 
est  man.  I  think  we  can  expect  a  complete 
change  in  relations  between  White  Hou.se 
and  press.  Ron  Ziegler  was  inexperienced 
and  unprofessional  and  didn’t  understand 
the  press  or  the  substance  of  issues  he 
was  dealing  with.  But  terHorst  is  a  solid 
analyst  of  major  problems  in  Washing¬ 
ton.’’ 

William  Ringle,  chief  correspondent, 
Gannett  Co.,  ten-year  Washington 
veteran:  “Obviously  he’ll  know  more 
about  the  newspaper  business,  because  he 
has  been  a  newspaper  reporter.  Ziegler 
had  never  been  a  reporter  of  any  kind. 
Those  daily  briefings  at  11  a.m.  have  been 
great.  It’s  a  hackneyed  thing  to  say,  but 
the  press  and  government  are  in  an  adver¬ 
sary  relationship.  So  the  time  may  come 
when  we  could  be  unhappy  in  some  way 
with  Ford  or  terHorst.  But  it’s  too  early 
to  tell.  Just  from  the  little  I  know  about 
him,  he’ll  probably  work  out  very  well.” 

Robert  Boyd,  bureau  chief,  Knight 
Newspapers:  “It  will  be  very  different. 
When  Jerry  says  something,  you  can  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  true.  A  press  secretary  to 
anybody  can’t  always  give  out  the  whole 
truth.  He  can’t  always  answer  all  our 
questions,  but  those  he  can  I  think  he’ll 
give  the  answers  honestly.  You’ve  got  to 
realize  that  in  any  office,  we’re  aware  that 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  secre¬ 
cy.  It  won’t  be  faking  in  this  Administra¬ 
tion,  though.  If  Jerry  doesn’t  know  some¬ 
thing,  he’ll  say  like  he  did  the  other  day 
that  he  doesn’t  know,  but  that  he’ll  find 
out.  And  I  like  it  that  he  promises  to  have 
a  lot  of  press  conferences  .  .  .” 

Helen  Thomas,  UPI:  “I  don’t  think  any¬ 
one  in  the  White  House  press  corps  is  not 
plea.sed  that  a  very  admired  and  respected 
colleague  has  taken  on  the  job.  It’s  a 
cliche,  but  true  to  say  that  Jerry  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  of  the  press  so  well 
because  he  has  been  on  the  other  side  of 
the  podium.  Already,  it  has  been 


manifested  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as 
his  and  the  President’s  desires  to  get  the 
information  out  to  the  people.  Jerry  has 
taken  to  his  new  job  like  a  pro.  He’s  at 
home  with  news  and  feels  at  home  with 
us.  He’s  accessible.  We  all  know  him.  It’s 
a  tough  job,  but  I  know  he  can  do  it.  It’s 
hard  being  on  the  firing  line.  We’ve  been 
told  there  will  be  frequent  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News: 
“One  of  the  problems  with  Ziegler  coming 
out  of  p.r.,  he  had  no  sensitivity  about  the 
accountable  principle.  Information  was 
not  treated  as  a  commodity  that  has  a  life 
of  its  own,  but  he  treated  it  as  something 
to  be  peddled  and  manipulated.  Always  a 
sell  to  be  made.  But  terHorst  understands 
accountability  and  that  public  officials 
must  be  responsive  to  the  people.  He 
works  for  a  man  who  understands  that 
“people  rule,”  as  Ford  said.  I  think  there’s 
a  difference  of  night-and-day.  It’s  not  fair 
to  really  judge  yet.  They  were  thrown  in 
cold.  It’s  refreshing  to  hear  a  man  say,  “I 
don’t  know.  I  will  find  out.”  Of  course, 
Jerry  will  get  his  lumps.  People  will  want 
to  know  a  lot  more  than  Ford  will  want 
him  to  tell.  But  a  press  secretary’s  first 
obligation  is  really  to  his  boss.  It’s  a 
dilemma.  His  intere.sts  in  the  press  may 
conflict  with  that  of  the  President.  Nixon 
always  considered  the  press  as  a  separate 
entity  from  the  public’s  interest.  But  I’ve 
always  contended  that  we  don’t  really 
have  any  function  except  that  of  serving 
the  public  interest.  We  are  unelected  to  do 
that  and  some  people  don’t  always  like  it, 
but  that’s  the  way  it  is.  Ford  made  that 
marv'elous  statement  that  he  is  100  per¬ 
cent  behind  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
press.  I  think  he  will  be  a  tremendous, 
radical  improvement.  I  would  hope  that  if 
terHorst  doe.sn’t  take  the  job  over  a  long¬ 
term  basis,  that  Ford  would  pick  someone 
else  with  a  professional  news  background. 
And  you  have  to  have  a  special  mentality 
to  be  a  press  secretary  . . .” 

Gaylord  Shaw,  correspondent.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  from  his  home:  “terHorst  has 
already  made  some  improvements.  He 
made  a  real  effort  to  get  the  advance  text 
of  Ford’s  speech  to  us  at  8:30  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day,  a  half-hour  before  the  address  at  9, 
and  he  promises  to  continue  this.  And 
terHorst  said  he  likes  frequent  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  we’re  happy  about  that.  But 
beyond  the  mechanics,  there’s  a  feeling  of 
frankness  and  openness  which  has  been 
needed.  The  only  question  now  is  how 
long  will  it  last.  I  hope  it  does.  All  press 
secretaries  go  through  honeymoon  peri¬ 
ods.  We’re  asking  questions  like  ‘Is  this 
the  real  Gerry  Ford?’  and  ‘Is  he  always 
going  to  be  this  way?’  Some  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  are  joking  around  the  press 
room,  saying,  ‘I’m  tired  of  seeing  his 
face,’  because  he  seems  so  accessible.  We 
went  to  church  with  him  and  watch  him 
take  a  swim,  everything,  and  he  gives  a 
lot  of  photos.  But  we’re  really  glad  it’s 
that  way  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  But  I’m  so  tired.  I  just  woke  up. 
This  is  my  first  day  off  in  two  weeks.” 

Jerry  Greene,  bureau  chief.  New  York 
Daily  News:  “If  anybody  started  giving 
terHorst  suggestions  or  advice,  they’d  be 
nuts  and  have  holes  in  their  heads.  He 
knows  as  much  about  this  town  as  any¬ 
body;  he  knows  all  the  personalities.  He 


knows  the  problems  of  presidential  travel. 
TerHorst  and  I  were  seat-mates  on  a  trip 
Hubert  Humphrey  made  a  round  trip 
around  the  Pacific  in  1966.  Since  we  lived 
together  for  those  three  weeks,  I  got  to 
know  him  as  well  as  you  could  anybody 
over  45,000  miles.  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
Humphrey  come  to  Honolulu,  then  we 
went  to  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Viet¬ 
nam,  India  and  Korea.  So  I  can  say  that 
it’s  terrific  about  terHorst’s  appointment. 
He’s  an  old  dear  friend  of  mine  for  15  or 
20  years.  In  my  judgment,  he’s  extremely 
competent,  thorough-going,  a  top-notch 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
elegant  companion  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  He’s  unflappable  and  doesn’t  go  to 
pieces.  He’s  very  cool  and  pleasant.  How 
he’s  going  to  behave  as  a  bureaucrat,  I 
don’t  know.  But  I’m  very  sold  on  him  as 
you  can  plainly  see.  You  can  be  a  great 
journalist  and  be  a  lousy  press  secretary. 
But  there’s  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  be 
a  hell  of  a  success.  We  haven’t  had  an 
active  reporter  in  that  job  for  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  years.  Of  course,  I  was  pleased 
with  Gerald  Warren,  but  terHorst  is  just 
top-flight.  And  terHorst  should  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  government  operations  from  his 
Marine  Corps  experience  when  he  was  a 
captain.  I  always  admired  terHorst’s  initi¬ 
ative  and  drive.  For  instance,  when  he 
made  the  China  trip,  terHorst  spent  a  day 
in  a  Chinese  automobile  factory  and  that 
story  was  splashed  in  the  papers  in  De¬ 
troit  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  And 
besides  having  a  high  degree  of  profes¬ 
sional  competence  as  a  political  observer, 
terHorst  is  one  of  the  more  popular  guys 
in  town.  And  he’s  got  a  delightful  singing 
voice  .  .  .” 

Clifton  Daniel,  bureau  chief.  New  York 
Times:  “TerHorst  has  already  made  one 
improvement  by  handing  out  the  presiden¬ 
tial  speech  beforehand.  In  the  Nixon  days, 
this  was  almost  never  done.  And  it 
presented  problems  for  papers  having  a 
9:15  p.m.  closing  time  like  ours.  Mr.  ter¬ 
Horst,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has 
made  a  good  beginning,  both  for  us  and 
the  White  House.  Our  main  problem  be¬ 
fore  was  lack  of  communication.  The 
press  secretary’s  office  has  to  be  devoted 
to  communications  and  that  has  always 
been  a  serious  flaw  in  that  office.  Really, 
all  we  need  to  do  is  talk  with  each  other.  I 
hope  the  press  conferences  are  free  and 
easy.  Naturally,  there  is  a  much  better 
atmosphere  in  Washington  than  the  last 
tense,  miserable  days  of  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  .  .  .” 

J.  William  Theis,  Hearst  Newspapers: 

I  think  terHorst  was  an  excellent  choice 
in  terms  of  the  press  having  someone  for 
the  President’s  spokesman  who  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  newsman  of  unquestionable  integri¬ 
ty.  It’s  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
government  and  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
know  about  Jerry  terHorst  as  a  former 
colleague  and  competitor,  I  think  he 
should  carry  it  off  well.” 

Dean  Reed,  bureau  chief,  Newhouse: 
“Everyone  has  noticed  a  much  better  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  regulars  and  the 
White  House.  That’s  also  because  Ford’s 
relations  with  the  press  have  always  been 
good.  terHorst  is  a  fine  newspaperman 
and  we  all  hope  he  will  stay  on  the  job. 
And  Bob  Hartmann,  a  former  Washin^on 
bureau  chief  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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Public  groups 
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Affiliated  Publications,  Boston,  Mass., 
owns  only  the  Doeton  Globe  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Cir¬ 
culation; 

Weekday  .  466,292 

Sunday .  611,946 

Revenues : 

.Advertising  .  $6.3,615,125 

Circulation  .  31,028,000 

Total  assets:  $44,951,000.  Shareholders, 
1,800 — 1,000  are  employes  of  Boston 
Globe. 


American  Financial  Corp.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  owns  one  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  published  morning  and  Sunday. 
Circulation,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1973  ABC, 
was: 

Weekday  .  194,817 

Sunday  .  299,899 

The  principal  business  of  AFC  is  casu¬ 
alty  insurance.  Other  interests  are  in 
banking,  leasing  and  home  construction. 
Publishing  (the  Enquirer,  Bantam  Books, 
etc.)  accounts  for  12%  of  earnings.  For 
1973  the  revenues  from  the  newspaper 
were : 

Advertising  .  $27,356,000 

Circulation  .  9,600,000 

.AFC  reported  total  assets  of  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion.  25,600  shareholders.  13,720,951. 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  publisher  of  newspapers  in  eight 
Michigan  cities,  was  formed  in  1914.  It 
has  recently  embarked  on  a  program  of 
diversification,  a  major  acquisition  last 
year  being  Parade,  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  in  106  newspapers  with  circulation 
close  to  19  million  copies. 

Circulation  of  the  eight  daily  newspa¬ 
pers; 

Weekday  .  522,799 

Sunday .  533,801 

The  Booth  group  also  includes  three 
weekly  newspapers.  Revenues  from  news¬ 
paper  operations  last  year  were: 

Advertising  .  $58,744,000 

Circulation  .  16,392,000 

With  Parade,  which  had  gross  income 
of  $60  million  in  1973,  Booth  also  acquired 
its  gravure  printing  plants.  Another 
Booth  property  is  an  NBC-affiliated  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Booth  assets  exceeded  $105  million.  1,- 
700  holders  of  common  shares. 


Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc., 
New  York,  originally  in  broadcasting, 
moved  into  publishing  by  acquiring  the 
Fairchild  business  papers.  Purchase  of 
the  Carter  Publications  of  Fort  Worth 
this  year  raised  its  total  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  general  circulation  to  four.  In 
addition  the  company  owns  a  majority 
interest  in  a  Texas  newspaper  published 
three  days  a  week. 

Circulation  of  the  general  dailies: 

Weekday  .  344,094 

Sunday  .  227,297 

The  company  reported  net  revenues  of 
$51,432,081  from  all  of  its  publishing  op¬ 
erations  in  1973.  Assets  were  listed  at 
$237,865,069.  The  number  of  shareholders 
is  estimated  at  3,200. 


First  10  of  U.S.  Newspaper  Groups 


No.  of 
papers 

AeereKSte 

Weekday 

Circulation 

Sunday 

Gannett* 

54 

2,381,684 

1,684,142 

Thomson* 

47 

884,801 

483,442 

Scripps  League 

36 

457,205 

327,543 

Donrey  Media 

29 

328,136 

312,236 

Freedom 

24 

505,236 

514,650 

Newhouse 

21 

3,118,188 

3,336,279 

Ridder* 

19 

1,354,920 

1,393,671 

Worrell 

18 

212,795 

151,277 

Knight* 

16 

2,458,119 

2,778,315 

Scripps  Howard 
*Publicly-owned. 

16 

1,808,557 

1,606,592 

ComCorp  Inc.,  Cleveland,  publishes  the 
Sun  Newspaper  a,  weeklies,  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  suburbs  with  total  circulation  of  280,- 
000  copies,  and  the  Polk  County  Shopper, 
with  48,000  circulation,  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Another  ComCorp  enterprise  is  Popular 
Culture  Press  Corp.  which  will  publish 
books  and  other  materials  dealing  with 
nationality  groups. 

ComCorp  had  total  assets  of  $4.1  mil¬ 
lion  and  423  shareholders. 

Cowles  Communications  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  an  investment  company  with  in¬ 
terests  in  newspapers,  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  specialized  publications  and  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  largest  holding  is  a  block  of 
common  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  Co., 
representing  23%  of  the  outstanding 
Times  shares  with  a  book  value  of  $39  mil¬ 
lion.  At  the  close  of  1973  Cowles  listed 
assets  valued  at  $51,677,000.  Sharehold¬ 
ers,  2,900. 

Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York,  derives  its 
operating  revenues  ($180  million  in  1973) 
mainly  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
12  local  newspapers  in  the  Ottaway  Divi¬ 
sion.  Circulation  figures; 


Wall  Street  Journal  .  1,332,008 

Ottaway  newspapers  .  313,155 

Weekday  total  .  1,645,163 

Sunday  (Ottaway)  .  209,957 


In  addition,  Dow,  Jones  publishes  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  a  weekly  financial  paper,  with  204,- 
000  circulation,  and  the  National  Observ¬ 
er,  a  general  interest  weekly,  with  557,000 
circulation,  and  provides  financial  news 
services. 

Revenues  were; 

Advertising  .  $109,809,278 

Circulation*  .  70,564,376 

^includes  news  service  and  other. 

Dow,  Jones  assets  were  approximately 
$135  million.  Shareholders,  2,970. 

Downe  Communications  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  a  variety  of  interests,  including  mar¬ 
keting  services,  mutual  funds,  and  broad¬ 
casting.  Magazines  provide  the  main 
source  of  income.  One  of  these  is  Family 
Weekly,  the  newspaper  supplement  which 
has  a  circulation  in  excess  of  10  million 
copies. 

The  firm’s  total  assets;  $55  million. 
Shareholders,  2,240. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
the  widest  geographical  spread  of  any 
U.S.  newspaper  publishing  enterprise.  Its 
54  daily  newspapers  serve  46  communities 
in  17  states  and  the  Pacific  islands — from 
Vermont  to  Guam.  Their  aggregate  circu¬ 
lation: 

Weekday  .  2,381,684 

Sunday  .  1,684,142 

Gannett  also  publishes  a  thrice-weekly 
paper  in  Florida,  holds  an  interest  in  a 
laser  plate  development  and  owns  a  share 
of  a  newsprint  mill.  Basically,  Gannett  is 
engaged  solely  in  communications  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  company  has  been  investing  in  a 
European  venture  in  the  same  field.  1973 
revenues  from  newspaper  operations: 

Advei-tising  .  $217,187,963 

Circulation  .  74,286,332 

Gannett  assets  were  valued  at  $293,665,- 
937  and  there  were  approximately  6,400 
shareholders. 


Gray  Communications  Systems,  Albany, 
Ga.,  is  primarily  a  broadcasting  enter¬ 
prise  with  three  television  stations  in 
Southern  markets.  It  also  owns  transpor¬ 
tation  services  and  sells  broadcasting 
equipment.  The  company  owns  one  daily 
newspaper.  Circulation: 

Weekday  .  35,217 

Sunday  .  37,183 

Total  assets;  $7.2  million.  Shareholders, 
615. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  is  almost  exclusively  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company,  its  only  other 
property  being  a  television  station  in  San 
Antonio.  The  47  newspapers  on  its  roster 
include  28  non-dailies  and  shoppers.  Ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  the  19  paid  circula¬ 
tion  dailies: 

Weekday  .  460,506 

Sunday .  427,747 

The  weeklies  in  the  San  Diego  area  go 
to  300,000  homes.  Pennysavers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  have  large  mailed  circulation.  The 
extent  of  the  free  distribution  is  reflected 
in  revenues  from  newspaper  operations: 

Advertising  .  $61,819,071 

Circulation  .  13,964,129 

Harte-Hanks  assets  were  reported  as 
$85,530,320.  Shareholders,  1,760. 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  country,  engages  in  com¬ 
munications  services  wdth  newspapers  it 
owns  outright  in  six  cities  and  several 
broadcast  (radio  and  tv)  stations.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  have  equity  interests  in 
a  large  number  of  newspapers. 

One  of  the  four  papers  directly  owmed 
by  J-P  is  a  weekly  in  Texas.  Circulation 
of  the  six  dailies,  four  in  Texas,  one  in 
Florida,  and  one  in  Oklahoma,  is: 

Weekday  .  156,266 

Sunday  .  152,217 

The  parent  corporation’s  assets  exceed 
$1.5  billion.  There  are  17,822  registered 
owners  of  stock. 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla., 
publishes  16  daily  newspapers  in  11 
eastern  and  midwestem  cities.  In  five  sit¬ 
uations  Knight  has  moming-evening- 
Sunday  publications. 

Aggregate  circulation  of  the  16  papers: 

Weekday .  2,458,119 

Sunday  .  2,778,315 

The  Knight  newspaper  list  also  contains 
six  non-daily  suburban  papers,  five  in 
Florida  and  one  in  Georgia.  Other  Knight 
properties  are  trucking  companies,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representatives  and  a  news 
service. 
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Knight  Newspapers  (cont.) 

Newspaper  revenues: 

Advertising  .  $253,597,128 

Circulation  .  82,225,709 

Knight  assets  at  the  end  of  1973  were 
reported  as:  $294,797,226. 

A  merger  with  Ridder  Publications  has 
been  approved  by  Knight  directors  and 
awaits  ratification  by  stockholders.  Knight 
has  4,781  shareholders  of  record. 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  information 
business  with  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations.  Its  one  interest  other  than  those 
is  a  partnership  with  a  Japanese  firm  in 
manufacturing  a  photopolymer  printing 
plate  which  is  being  widely  accepted  in 
newspaper  production. 

Circulation  of  Lee’s  14  newspapers: 

Weekday  .  440,002 

Sunday .  465,804 

Revenues  from  newspaper  operations: 

Advertising  .  $25,600,079 

Circulation  .  8,987,778 

Total  assets  of  Lee  Enterprises:  $62,- 
261,818.  Shareholders,  2,200. 

Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  de¬ 
rives  its  income  from  two  main  sources — 
newspapers  and  mills  that  recycle  old 
newspapers  into  newsprint.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  three  newspaper  properties  in 
Southern  cities,  all  moming-evening- 
Sunday  operations: 

Weekday  .  582,792 

Sunday .  501,785 

These  papers  generated  revenues: 

Advertising  .  $54,879,000 

Circulation  .  14,100,000 

The  Company  has  additional  revenues 
from  newsprint  sales,  broadcasting,  print¬ 
ing,  marketing  services  and  a  weekly 
financial  newspaper.  Total  assets:  $134,- 
577,128.  Shareholders,  1,860. 

Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  pub¬ 
lishes  daily  newspapers  in  four  Southern 
markets  and  has  weeklies  in  11  communi¬ 
ties.  Circulation  for  the  dailies : 

Weekday  .  293,347 

Sunday .  276,101 

The  Company  owns  several  radio  and 
television  stations,  a  job  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  plant,  three  trucking  and  delivery 
services  of  major  proportions,  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  photography  studio. 

Operating  revenues  from  all  of  the 
newspaper  properties  was:  $31,591,043. 
Revenues  from  the  dailies: 

Advertising  .  $22,601,011 

Circulation  .  6,499,620 

Total  assets  of  Multimedia:  $62,575,727. 
Shareholders,  1,000. 

New  York  Times  Company  Inc.,  New 
York,  consists  of  nine  divisions.  No.  1 
being  the  New  York  Times.  Others  oper¬ 
ate  affiliated  newspapers  (eight  dailies 
and  four  weeklies),  several  magazines  in 
special  fields  (home-making,  sports,  medi¬ 
cine,  etc.),  broadcast  stations,  information 
and  library  services,  music  catalogues, 
books  and  a  news  service.  The  company 
also  owns  a  one-third  interest  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune  and  major 
shares  of  two  newsprint  mills. 


Revenues  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
1973: 

Advertising  .  $190,385,000 

Circulation  .  56,000,000 

Other  newspapers  contributed  $14,204,- 
000  from  both  sources. 

Total  assets:  $197,936,000.  Common 
.shareholders,  7,000. 

Panax  Corporation,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
serves  seven  communities  in  Michigan 
with  daily  newspapers  and  owns  an 
eighth  community  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
Another  major  operation  is  in  the  weekly 
field,  with  36  newspapers,  mainly  in  the 
Detroit  and  Chicago  suburbs. 

Circulation  of  the  dailies: 

Weekday  .  127,549 

Newspaper  revenues,  approximately  $15 
million. 

The  company  engages  also  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  machinery  sales,  shopping 
center  promotions  and  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Total  assets:  $16,574,901.  Shareholders 
of  record,  840. 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wis.,  pub- 
li.shes  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
three  states,  operates  broadcast  stations, 
engages  in  the  underw'riting  of  unusual 
insurance  risks,  commercial  printing,  tv 
film  production  and  insurance  brokerage. 
Circulation  of  its  four  dailies: 

Weekday  .  70,364 

Sunday .  51,006 

Newspaper  publishing  revenues  in  1973 
were  reported  as:  $11,318,000. 

Total  assets:  $25,749,689. 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
engaged  entirely  in  communications  enter¬ 
prises,  chiefly  newspaper  publishing  and 
radio-tv  stations,  with  a  related  sideline 
business  of  commercial  printing.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  19  daily  newspapers,  including 
tw’o  which  are  not  wholly  owmed,  totals: 

Weekday .  1,354,920 

Sunday  .  1,393,671 

Revenues  from  newspaper  operations: 

Advertising  .  $123,287,987 

Circulation  .  33,058,672 

Total  assets:  $164,641,042. 

A  merger  with  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.  has  been  approved  by  the  directors 
and  awaits  ratification  by  shareholders,  as 
well  as  approval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  transfer  of  broad¬ 
cast  licenses.  Ridder  has  2,800  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  record. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries  Inc« 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  a  transportation  con¬ 
glomerate  which  operates  four  railroads 
and  a  publishing  company.  The  latter 
holds  an  81%  interest  in  three  Florida 
dailies  and  several  weeklies. 

Circulation  of  the  dailies: 

Weekday  .  219,412 

Sunday .  183,808 

Revenues  from  the  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  amounted  to  $27,829,000  in  1973.  To¬ 
tal  assets  of  the  parent  company:  $2.4 
billion. 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  Reno,  Nev., 
has  no  interests  other  than  11  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  10  cities  across  the 
country,  from  New  York  to  California. 


Circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers: 

Weekday  .  987,507 

Sunday  .  1,555,571 
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Outstanding  Common  Shares 

Latest  figures  on  outstanding  common 
shares: 

Affiliated  _  3,176,920  (83%  closely 

held). 

American  Financial  ....  13,720,951 

(30%  held  by  Lindner  families). 

Booth  ....  4,902,128  (56%  held  by 
Cranbrook  Foundation  and  Booth  fami¬ 
lies)  . 

Capital  Cities  ....  7,682,012. 

Cowles  Com  3,968,587  (16%  owned 
by  Gardner  Cowles). 

Dow,  Jones  ....  14,854,710  (63%  owned 
by  Bancroft  family). 

Downe  ....  5,352,062  (27%  owned  by 
E.  R.  Downe). 

Gannett  ....  20,522,343  (23%  owned  by 
Gannett  Foundation). 

Harte-Hanks  _  4,334,388  (56% 

owned  by  llarte  and  Hanks  families). 

Jefferson-Pilot  ....  11,991,895. 

Knight  10,342,994  (46%  owned  by 
Knight  brothers). 

Lee  ... .  3,347,611. 

Media  General  ....  3,436,023  Class  A 
(8%  owned  by  Bryan  family);  146,170 
Class  B  (72%  owned  by  Bryan  and  associ¬ 
ates). 

Multimedia  ....  4,388,062  (63%  owned 
by  Peace  family  and  related  groups). 

N.Y.  Times  _  11,158,202  A  (37% 

owned  by  Ochs  Estate) ;  803,100  B  (69% 
ovvTied  by  Ochs  Estate). 

Panax  ....  1,163,977  (38%  owned  by 
officers  and  directors). 

Post  ....  882,123  (43%  owned  by  direc¬ 
tors  and  trusts). 

Ridder  ....  8,377,020  (40%  owned  by 
Ridder  family). 

Seaboard  ....  14,551,811. 

Speidel  ....  5,886,794  (11%  owned  by 
officers  and  directors). 

Thomson  Ltd  ....  49,236,372  (70% 
owned  by  Woodbridge  Co.).  (Note,  this  is 
the  parent  company.) 

Times  Mirror  ....  31,385,264  (35% 

owned  by  Chandler  family). 

Washington  Post  ....  763,440  A  (all 
owned  by  Graham  family);  3,986,368  B. 


Speidel  Newspapers  (cont.) 

Aggregate  circulation: 

Weekday  .  293,821 

Sunday .  210,308 

Revenues  for  1973: 

Advertising  .  $27,340,500 

Circulation  .  8,770,700 

The  company  reported  assets  of  $11,- 
933,800  and  1,562  stockholders  of  record. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Des  Plaines, 
Ill.,  is  the  U.S.  affiliate  of  Thomson  New’s- 
papers  Ltd.  of  Canada  and  its  47  dailies 
and  16  weeklies  make  it  a  major  unit  of 
the  worldwide  Thomson  Organisation 
based  in  London.  The  dailies’  circulation: 

Weekday  .  884,801 

Sunday .  483,442 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  has  approx¬ 
imately  1,700  owners  of  common  stock. 

Time  Inc.,  New  York,  has  a  subsidiary 
which  owms  and  publishes  a  group  of  non¬ 
daily  new’spapers  in  the  Chicago  suburban 
area. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Eloquence  of  Supreme  Court 
rebuts  anti -press  sentiment 


By  Jerome.  H.  Walker 

Before  a  conflict  of  interest  cut  short  his  service  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  recorded  a  prophetic  opinion  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Scarce  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  (1966)  because  Fortas 
wrote  his  view  as  a  dissent  from  a  court  decision  that  extended 
a  liberal  doctrine  in  respect  to  libel  and  the  right  of  privacy. 

In  the  era  of  Watergate  his  warning  has  come  home  to  roost 
in  articles  and  speeches  and  in  thousands  of  letters  to  editors. 
This  is  what  Fortas  foresaw: 

“For  this  Court  totally  to  immunize  the  press  in  areas  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  news,  comment  on  public  persons  and 
events,  discussion  of  public  issues  and  the  like  would  be  no 
service  to  freedom  of  the  press,  hut  an  invitation  to  public 
hostility  to  that  freedom.”  (Time  Inc.  v.  Hill). 

On  the  whole,  however,  in  a  period  of  .SO  years  many  of  the 
learned  men  who  have  sat  on  the  highest  court  swear  firm 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  First  .\mendment.  Frequently 
in  their  rhetoric  they  turn  to  the  arguments  made  by  James 
Madison,  the  principal  author  of  the  No.  1  item  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Without  a  free  press,  he  contended,  might  not  the  United 
States  “possibly  be  miserable  colonies,  groaning  under  a  foreign 
yoke?” 

Anticipating  the  Fortas  view.  Madison  reasoned,  “Some 
degree  of  abuse  is  inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of  every¬ 
thing;  and  in  no  instance  is  this  more  true  than  that  of  the 
press.” 

Absolute  conimanfl  or  not? 

From  time  to  time  on  issues  of  free  speech  and  press  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  divergent  opinions  insofar  as  regard¬ 
ing  the  First  Amendment  as  an  absolute  command.  Madison 
held  that  the  Founding  Fathers  should  not  acquiesce  in  the 
limits  that  English  common  law  had  imposed  on  the  freedom 
of  expression. 

Thus,  Justice  William  0.  Douglas  has  noted  consistently, 
Madison’s  phraseology  in  the  First  Amendment  is  blunt: 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  But  other  justices  have  occasionally 
fallen  back  on  the  wisdom  of  Chief  Justice  Story  who  wrote  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Court.  “Resonably  limited,  this  freedom 
is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free  government;  without  such 
limitation  it  might  become  the  scourge  of  the  Republic.” 

Regardless  of  this  clash  in  the  philosophy  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  their  eloquence  in  defending  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  could  inspire  a  vigorous  and  robust  rebuttal  of  anti¬ 
press  attitudes  in  vogue  today.  Actually  the  Supreme  Court 
monologue  begins  in  1919  (Schenck  v.  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  |  when  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  inscribed  the  classic 
doctrine  in  the  law  books: 

“The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used  are 
used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  substantive  evils  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  prevent.” 

Holmes  also  wrote  at  the  time: 

“Every  idea  is  an  excitement.  It  offers  itself  for  belief  and.  if 
believed,  it  is  acted  on  unless  some  other  belief  outweighs  it,  or 
some  failure  of  energy  stifles  the  movement  at  its  birth.  The 
only  difference  between  the  expression  of  an  opinion  and  an 
incitement  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  speaker’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  result.  Eloquence  may  set  fire  to  reason.” 

‘Clear  and  present  danger' 

“Clear  and  present  danger”  is  imbedded  in  legal  briefs  pertain¬ 
ing  to  First  Amendment  cases,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  once  threw  rocks  at  it,  writing  that  “Holmes 
was  an  Olympian  who  was  so  remote  from  the  common  currents 
of  life  that  he  did  not  read  newspapers.” 


For  more  than  100  years  after  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
no  quarrels  concerning  freedom  of  the  press  reached  the  highest 
court.  One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  press  appears  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  in  ap  1878  case  involving 
the  Post  Office.  He  ruled  against  any  regulation  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  printed  matter  in  the  mail,  which  is  open  to  exam¬ 
ination.  if  it  “interfered  in  any  manner  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

“Liberty  of  circulating.”  wrote  Justice  Field,  “is  as  essential 
to  that  freedom  as  liberty  of  publishing;  indeed  without  the 
circulation,  the  publication  would  be  of  little  value.” 

Most  of  the  first  round  of  First  .Amendment  decisions  deal 
with  infringement  of  free  speech  but  invariably  the  justices 
direct  their  opinions  to  the  broad  right  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.  As  the  Court  points  out  in  recent  times.  Congress  “has 
remained  faithful  to  the  command  of  the  First  Amendment.” 
The  problems  have  arisen  from  state  statutes. 

Excerpt.s  from  opinions 

The  following  commentary  consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
opinions  printed  in  the  Supreme  Court  Reports: 

“Those  who  won  our  independence  believed  that  the  final  end 
of  the  state  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their  faculties: 
and  that  in  its  government  the  deliberative  forces  should  prevail 
o\er  the  arbitrary  .  .  .  They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  secret  of 
happiness  and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of  liberty  .  .  .  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  without  free  speech  and  assembly  discussion  would 
be  futile;  that  with  them  discussion  affords  ordinarily  adequate 
protection  in  the  dissemination  of  noxious  doctrine;  that  the 
greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert  people;  that  public 
discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and  that  this  should  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  American  government.” — Ji:sticf.  Lot  ts 
D.  BR.^^DF.Is,  in  Whitney  v.  California.  1926. 

“The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  by 
miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal  does  not  make  any  the  less 
necessary  the  immunity  of  the  press  from  previous  restraint  in 
dealing  with  official  misconduct  .  .  .  While  reckless  assaults 
upon  public  men.  and  efforts  to  bring  obliquy  upon  those  who 
are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  discharge  official  duties  exert  a 
baleful  influence  and  deserve  the  severest  condemnation  in 
public  opinion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  abuse  is  greater,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  less,  than  that  which  characterized  the  period 
in  which  our  institutions  took  shape.” —  Chief  Justice  Chari.es 
Evans  Hughes,  in  Near  v.  Minnesota.  19.30. 

«  *  « 

“A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great  interpreters  between 
the  government  and  the  people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  is 
to  fetter  ourselves.” — Justice  George  J.  Sutherland,  in  Gros- 
jean  v.  American  Press  Co.  1936. 

*  *  * 

“The  greater  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  community 
from  incitements  to  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions  by  force 
and  violence,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need  to  preserve  in¬ 
violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
free  assembly  in  order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  government  may  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may 
be  obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the  security  of  the 
Republic,  the  very  foundation  of  constitutional  government.” — 
Justice  Hughes,  in  Dejonge  v.  Oregon.  1937. 


‘Most  dependable  avenue' 

“The  destruction  or  abridgment  of  a  free  press,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  dependable  avenues  through  which 
(Continued  on  pnge  16) 
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Curb  on  newsmen 
at  New  Orleans 
trial  set  aside 


ferred  until  after  the  jury  has  been  select¬ 
ed  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  testimony  influencing,  in  any  way, 
prospective  jurors  yet  to  be  selected,  and 
rendering  more  difficult  the  task  of  select¬ 
ing  said  jurors.’  In  addition,  the  state 
court  order  imposes  other  selective  re¬ 
strictions  on  what  may  be  published  both 


“I  need  only  consider  this  question  in 
the  limited  context  of  an  application  for  a 
stay.  On  the  record  before  me,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  absence  of  any  showing  of  an 
imminent  threat  to  fair  trial,  I  cannot  say 
that  the  order  of  the  state  court  would 
withstand  the  limitations  that  this  Court 
has  applied  in  determining  the  propriety 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell 
Jr.  set  aside  (July  24)  an  order  by  a  New 
Orleans  judge  that  restricted  reporting  of 
a  murder  trial  (E&PJuly  20). 

The  effect  of  Justice  Powell’s  ruling 
was  to  permit  the  reporting  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  Judge  Oliver  P.  Schu- 
linkkamp  had  ordered  withheld  from  pub¬ 
lication  or  broadcast  until  after  a  jury 
was  seated. 

Justice  Powell  stayed  the  judge’s  order 
“only  in  so  far  as  it  imposes  direct  re¬ 
strictions  on  media  publications.”  The  stay 
will  remain  in  effect  until  the  Supreme 
Court  settles  the  constitutionality  of 
Judge  Schulinkkamp’s  order  or  refuses  to 
review  the  question. 

The  stay  was  requested  by  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Corporation,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Reporter’s  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  case  involved  the  trial  of  Stephen 
Berry,  18  years  old,  which  opened  July  24 
in  New  Orleans  Criminal  Court.  Berry  is 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the 
fatal  shooting  April  2  of  Jo  Ellen  Smith, 
a  22-year-old  student  nurse. 

Judge  Schulinkkamp  ordered  the  news 
media  to  refrain  from  reporting  testimony 
at  a  pretrial  hearing  on  a  motion  to  sup¬ 
press  evidence  until  after  a  jury  had  been 
selected.  lie  banned  publication  of  inter¬ 
views  with  witnesses,  the  criminal  record 
or  confe.ssions  of  the  defendant  unless 
made  part  of  the  court  record  and  testi¬ 
mony  stricken  by  the  court  unless  it  was 
labeled  as  such. 

Also  prohibited  by  his  order  were  edito¬ 
rial  comments  that  might  influence  the 
jury  or  witnesses,  as  well  as  ])ublication 
of  conclusions  attributed  to  the  authorities 
about  Berry’s  guilt  or  innocence. 

Powell  explained  his  reasoning  in  the 
case  as  follows: 

“The  question  of  the  possibility  of  irrep¬ 
arable  harm  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  this  case.  It  presents  a  fundamental 
confrontation  between  the  competing  val¬ 
ues  of  free  press  and  fair  trial,  with 
significant  public  and  private  interests 
balanced  on  both  sides.  If  the  order  is  not 
stayed,  the  press  is  subjected  to  substan¬ 
tial  prior  restraint  with  respect  to  a  case 
of  widespread  concern  in  the  community. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  is  stayed 
and  the  press  fails  to  act  with  scrupulous 
responsibility,  the  defendants’  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  a  fair  trial  may  be  -seriou.s- 
ly  endangered. 

“The  challenged  portions  of  the  order  of 
the  Criminal  Di.strict  Court  for  the  Pari.sh 
of  Orleans  impose  a  total  prohibition  on 
publication  of  testimony  adduced  in  pre¬ 
trial  hearings  until  after  selection  of  a 
jury.  Noting  that  extensive  testimony 
would  be  required  in  considering  the  many 
pretrial  motions,  including  motions  to  sup¬ 
press  an  alleged  confession  and  other  evi¬ 
dence,  the  court  specifically  ordered  ‘that 
the  reporting  of  such  testimony  be  de- 


before  and  during  trial.  These  restrictions 
are  aimed  at  the  content  of  news  report¬ 
ing.  The  order  requires  that  the  media 
avoid  publication  of  interviews  with  sub¬ 
poenaed  witnesses.  It  also  prohibits  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  of  the  defendants’  criminal 
records  or  discreditable  acts  or  of  any 
possible  confessions  or  inculpatory  state¬ 
ments  unless  made  part  of  the  evidence  in 
the  court  record.  The  order  forbids  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  testimony  stricken  by  the 
court  unless  identified  as  having  been 
stricken  and  bars  publication  of  any 
leaks,  statements,  or  conclusions  of  guilt 
or  innocence  that  might  be  expressed  or 
implied  by  statements  of  the  police,  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys,  or  defense  counsel.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  order  prohibits  any  editorial 
comment  preceding  or  during  trial  ‘which 
tends  to  influence  the  Court,  jury,  or  wit¬ 
nesses.’  By  its  terms,  the  order  remains 
in  effect  ‘until  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial.’  The  court’s  decision  to  continue  the 
order  during  pendency  of  all  of  the  trials 
ensures  that  it  will  extend  over  an  in¬ 
definite  and  possibly  lengthy  period  of 
time. 

“The  court’s  order  imposes  significant 
prior  restraints  on  media  publication,  .^s 
such,  it  would  come  to  this  Court  ‘bearing 
a  heavy  presumption  against  its  constitu¬ 
tional  validity.’  New  i’ork  Times  v. 
Ignited  States'  40S  U.  S.  713,  714  (1971); 
Organization  for  a  Better  Austin  v. 
Keefe,  402  U.  S.  415,  419  (1971);  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.  V.  Sullivan,  372  U.  S.  58,  70 
(1963)  ;  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.  S.  697 
(1931).  Decisions  of  this  Court  repeatedly 
have  recognized  that  trials  are  public 
events.  See,  e.  g.,  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell, 
384  U.  S.  333,  349-350  (1966);  Estes  v. 
Texas,  381  U.  S.  532,  541  (1965);  Craig 
V.  Harney,  331  U.  S.  367,  374  (1947).  And 
‘reporters  .  .  .  are  plainly  free  to  report 
whatever  occurs  in  open  court  through 
their  respective  media.’  Estes  v.  Texas, 
supra,  at  541-542. 

“This  Court  also  has  shown  a  special 
solicitude  for  preserving  fairness  in  a 
criminal  trial.  ‘Legal  trials  are  not  like 
elections,  to  be  won  through  the  use  of  the 
meetinghall,  the  radio,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per.’  Bridges  v.  California,  314  U.  S.  252, 
271  (1941).  See  also  Rideau  v.  Louisiana, 
373  U.  S.  723,  726  (1963) ;  Irvin  v.  Dowd, 
366  U.  S.  717  (1961).  The  task  of  recon¬ 
ciling  First  Amendment  rights  with  the 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  before  an 
impartial  jury  is  not  an  easy  one.  This 
Court  has  observed  in  dictum  that 
newsmen  might  be  prohibited  from  pub¬ 
lishing  information  about  trials  if  such 
restrictions  were  necessary  to  assure  a 
defendant  a  fair  trial.  Branzhurg  v. 
Hayes,  408  U.  S.  665,  685  (1972).  There 
was  no  indication  in  that  opinion,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  standards  for  determining  the 
propriety  of  resort  to  such  action  would 
materially  differ  from  those  applied  in 
other  decisions  involving  prior  restraints 
of  speech  and  publication. 


of  prior  restraints  on  publication.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Dickinson,  465  F.  2d  496 
(CA5  1972).  The  state  court  was  properly 
concerned  that  the  type  of  news  coverage 
described  above  might  be  resumed  and 
might  threaten  the  defendants’  rights  to  a 
fair  trial.  But  the  restraints  it  has  im¬ 
posed  are  both  pervasive  and  of  uncertain 
duration.  They  include  limitations  on  the 
timing  as  well  as  the  content  of  media 
publication,  cf.  The  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  V.  Toryiillo, — U.  S. —  (1974). 
Moreover,  the  court  has  available  alterna¬ 
tive  means  for  protecting  the  defendants’ 
rights  to  a  fair  trial. 

“The  issues  underlying  this  case  are 
important  and  difficult.  Without  anticipat¬ 
ing  my  views  on  the  merits,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  application  satisfies  the 
standards  for  the  grant  of  a  stay.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  have  decided  to  stay  that 
portion  of  the  order  of  the  Louisiana 
Criminal  District  Court  that  imposes  di¬ 
rect  limitations  on  media  reporting  pend¬ 
ing  the  timely  filing  and  disposition  of  a 
writ  of  certiorari  in  this  Court. 

The  Powell  order  dealt  only  with  limits 
placed  on  the  news  media  and  did  not 
cover  the  judge’s  ban  on  electronic  or 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  court.  Powell 
refused  a  request  by  the  Reporters’  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
Vieux  Carre  Courier  Publishing  Co.  to 
enjoin  any  court  proceeding  about  which 
the  press  is  prohibited  from  reporting 
pending  final  disposition  of  this  case  on 
the  merits.  “I  find  that  action  to  be  un¬ 
warranted  and  unwise,”  Powell  ruled. 

• 

S.C.  publisher  to  buy 
Waynesboro,  Va.  daily 

The  Charleston  Evening  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  South  Carolina  has  agreed  to 
purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  The 
Neu's-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  an¬ 
nounced  Louis  Spilman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Waynesboro  Publishing 
Corp.,  and  Peter  Manigault,  president  of 
the  Evening  Post. 

The  News-Virginian  is  an  afternoon, 
six-day-a-week  newspaper  with  a  13,000 
circulation.  The  Valley  Virginian,  a  week¬ 
ly  established  in  1892,  was  acquired  in 
1929  by  Spilman,  who  that  same  year 
acquired  The  Waynesboro  Ne^vs,  another 
weekly,  and  combined  them  into  an  after¬ 
noon  daily.  The  News-Virginian.  Spil- 
man’s  son,  William  B.,  is  president  of  The 
News-Virginian. 

The  transaction  was  handled  by  John  A. 
Park  Jr.,  media  broker,  of  Raleigh. 

“We  believe  the  entry  of  the  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Company  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  The  News-Virginian 
represents  a  fitting  climax  to  the  45  years 
we  have  dedicated  our  lives  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  newspaper,”  said  Spilman. 
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‘The  right  to  free  discussion  ...  is  to  be  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  ’ 

— Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 


information  or  public  and  governmental  activities  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  tbe  people,  would  be  an  event  so  evil  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  that  the  least  approach  toward  that  end  should  he 
halted  at  the  threshold  .  .  .  The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  he 
carved  in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  is  that  it  was  lost  because 
its  possessors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet 
there  was  time.” — Justice  Sutherland,  in  Associated  Press  v. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  1937. 

*  *  * 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  necessarily  embraces  pamphlets  and  leaflets. — 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  I.ovell  v.  Griffin.  1938. 

*  *  * 

“The  streets  are  natural  and  proper  places  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  and  opinion;  and  one  is  not  to  have  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  of  expression  in  appropriate  places 
abridged  on  the  plea  that  it  may  he  exercised  in  some  other 
place." — Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  in  Schneider  v.  Irvington. 
1939. 

“The  right  to  free  discussion  ...  is  to  be  guarded  with  a 
jealous  eye.” — Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  in  .American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  v.  Swing.  1941. 

*  *  * 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  too 
often  invoked  as  a  hasie  to  our  scheme  of  society.” —  Justice 
Frankfurter,  in  Milk  Aragon  Drivers  I'nion  of  Chicago  v. 
Illinois.  1941. 

*  *  * 

“I  view  the  guarantee  of  the  First  .Amendment  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  our  governmental  structure  rests  and  without 
whieh  it  could  not  continue  to  endure  as  conceived  and  planned. 

I  reedom  to  speak  and  write  about  public  questions  is  as 
important  to  the  life  of  our  government  as  is  the  heart  to  the 
luiman  body.  In  fact,  this  privilege  is  the  heart  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  If  that  heart  he  weakened,  the  result  is  debilitation;  if  it 
he  stilled,  the  result  is  death.” — Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  in  Milk 
AA  agon  Drivers  I’nion  v.  Illinois.  1941. 

*  *  * 

“No  suggestion  can  he  found  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
freedom  there  guaranteed  for  speech  and  the  press  hears  any 
inverse  ratio  to  the  timeliness  and  importance  of  the  ideas 
seeking  expression.” — Justice  Black,  in  Bridges  v.  California. 
1911. 

4c-  # 

“None  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  is  more  venerated 
by  the  people  or  respected  by  legislatures  and  the  courts  than 
those  which  proclaim  for  our  country  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
expression.” — Justice  Stanley  Reed,  in  Murdoch  v.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  1943. 

* 

Vigorous  f-nligliloniiienl 

“Tlie  authors  of  the  First  Amendment  kneAv  that  novel  and 
unconventional  ideas  might  disturb  the  complacent,  hut  thev 
chose  to  encourage  a  freedom  Avhich  they  believed  essential  if 
vigorous  enlightenment  was  ever  to  triumph  over  slothful 
ignorance." — Justice  Frankfurter,  in  Martin  v.  Strothers. 
1913. 

4r  -X-  4c 

“The  lesson  of  experience  is  that,  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas,  organizations,  once  turbulent, 
perfervid  and  intcderant  in  their  origins,  bellow  into  tolerance 
and  acceptance  by  the  community." — Justice  Frank  J.  Murphy, 
in  Martin  v.  .Struthers.  1913. 

*  * 

“The  First  .Amendment  is  a  charter  for  government,  not  for  an 
institution  of  learning.  ‘Free  trade  in  ideas’  means  free  trade 
in  the  opportunity  to  persuade  to  action,  not  merely  to  describe 
facts  ...  It  is  from  petty  tyrannies  that  large  ones  take  root  and 
grow.” — Justice  AVilf.y  Rutledge,  in  Thomas  v.  Collins.  1945. 


“The  very  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  is  to  foreclose 
public  authority  from  assuming  a  guardianship  of  the  public 
mind  through  regulating  the  press,  speech  and  religion.  In  this 
field  every  person  must  he  his  own  Avatchman  for  truth,  be¬ 
cause  the  forefathers  did  not  trust  any  government  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  for  us.” — Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
in  Thomas  v.  Collins.  1945. 

*  *  * 

“AA'ithout  a  free  press  there  can  be  no  free  society  .  .  .  AA'ith- 
oiit  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  a  free  press  may  readily 
become  a  powerful  instrument  of  injustice.” — Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  in  Pennekamp  v.  Florida.  1946. 

*  *  * 

Room  for  misiiiforiiialioii 

“Tliere  must  he  some  room  for  misstatement  of  fact,  as  well 
as  for  misjudgment.  if  the  press  and  others  are  to  function  as 
critical  agencies  in  our  democracy.” — Justice  Rutledge,  in 
Pennekamp  v.  Florida.  1946. 

*  *  * 

“That  (First)  .Amendment  includes  a  command  that  the 
Government  must  .  .  .  leave  the  people  at  liberty  to  speak  their 
own  thoughts  about  go\ernment.  advocate  their  own  favored 
go\ernmental  caus<‘s.  and  work  for  their  own  political  candi- 
<lates  and  parties." — Jt  stice  Black,  in  I’nited  Public  AA'orkers 
V.  Mitchell.  1917. 

*  *  * 

“If  men.  including  judges  and  journalists,  Avere  angels,  there 
Avould  he  no  problems  of  contempt  of  court.  .Angelic  judges 
Avoidd  he  undisturbed  by  extraneous  influences  and  angelic 
journalisis  Avould  not  seek  to  influence  them.” — Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.  in  Pennekamp  v.  Florida.  1946. 

*  *  * 

“Inaccuracies  in  reporting  are  commonplace.  Certainly  a 
reporter  could  not  he  laid  by  the  heels  for  contempt  because  he 
missed  the  essential  point  in  a  trial  or  failed  to  summarize  the 
issues  to  aecord  Avith  the  vieAvs  of  the  judge  Avho  sat  on  the  case 
.  .  .  Freedom  of  the  press  may  not  be  denied  a  neAvspaper  which 
brings  (citizens’)  conduct  to  the  public  eye.” — Jt:sTiCE  Douglas. 
in  Graig  v.  Harnev.  1947. 

*  *  * 

“The  basis  of  the  First  .Amendment  is  the  hypothesis  that 
.  .  .  free  debate  of  ideas  Avill  result  in  the  Avisest  governmental 
policies." — Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  A'inson,  in  Dennis  v.  Ignited 
States  of  .America.  1948. 

«•  *  «• 

“Full  and  free  discussion  even  of  ideas  we  hate  encourage  the 
testing  of  our  OAvn  prejudices  and  preconceptions  .  .  .  Full  and 
free  discussion  has  indeed  been  the  first  article  of  our  faith  .  .  . 

AA’e  have  counted  on  it  to  keep  us  from  embracing  what  is  cheap 
and  false;  we  have  trusted  the  common  sense  of  our  people  to 
choose  the  doctrine  true  to  our  genius  and  to  reject  the  rest.” — 
Justice  Douglas,  in  Dennis  v.  U.S..A.  1948. 

*  *  * 

“The  fundamental  freedoms  of  speeeh  and  press  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  development  and  well-being  of  our  free 
society  and  are  indispensable  to  its  eontinued  growth.” — Justice 
AA'illlam  j.  Brennan,  in  Roth  v.  U.S.-A.  1957. 

*  *  * 

Dangers  weighe<l 

“I  believe  that  the  First  .Amendment  grants  an  absolute  right 
to  believe  in  any  governmental  system,  to  diseuss  all  government 
affairs,  and  to  argue  for  desired  changes  in  the  existing  order. 
This  freedom  is  too  dangerous  for  had.  tyrannical  governments 
to  permit.  But  those  Avho  wrote  and  adopted  our  First  .Amend¬ 
ment  weighed  those  dangers  against  the  dangers  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  deliberately  chose  the  First  Amendment’s  unequivo¬ 
cal  command  that  freedom  of  assembly,  petition,  speech 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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wire  service,  local  and  feature 
news.  All  to  be  edited.  All  to  be 
proofed  and  typeset. 

Plus  classified  ads. 
Display  ads.  And  TV  logs. 

Now's  when  you  need 
Typeset- 11  or  DECset-8000. 

The  large  and  medium 
typesetting  systems  from 
Digital  with  the  fast-action 
VT20  video  displays. 

You  can  use  up  to  eight 
displays  with  every 
DECset-8000.  Up  to  sixteen 
with  every  Typeset-11.  And 
if  you  need  more,  a  front- 
end  editorial  system  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  news¬ 
room  needs  can  be  added. 

During  editing  and  proofing, 
the  computer  is  on-line  only  when 
the  terminal  operator  retrieves 
and  returns  text  to  the  processor. 


And  the  computer  is  off-line 
while  the  terminal  operator  uses 
a  combination  of  keyboard  char¬ 
acters  and  special  keys  to  insert. 


delete,  move,  or  overstrike  dis¬ 
played  characters,  lines,  and 
blocks  of  text. 

Everything  is  stored  within 


the  computer.  No  paper  tape  is 
needed  with  these  systems. 

What's  more.  Digital  pro¬ 
vides  the  systems  support  to 
install  your  system  quickly. 

Plus  all  the  service 
you'll  need  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  smoothly. 

Try  Typeset-11  or  DEC¬ 
set-8000.  Then  you'll  see 
why  for  editing  and  proof¬ 
ing  the  eye  is  quicker  than 
the  hand. 

For  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration,  write  or  call  Type¬ 
setting,  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (617)897-5111. 
European  headquarters: 
81  route  de  I'Aire,  1211 
Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50.  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd.,  9045 
Cote  DeLiesse,  Dorval,  Quebec. 
(514)636-9393. 


digi  ta 


Type  to  type  in  SVi  minutes. 


New  production  systems 
aid  quality,  save  money 


Newspaper  production  managers  say 
they  are  improving  the  aesthetics  of  their 
product  and  achieving  economies  as  well 
with  the  new  technology. 

The  report  by  Larry  Freeman,  Neicport 
Xews  (Va.)  Press  &  Times  Herald,  con¬ 
taining  some  concrete  examples  of  man¬ 
power  savings  and  shortened  news  dead¬ 
lines  was  a  highlight  of  the  Sunday  work¬ 
shop  that  opened  the  Eastern  division 
production  conference  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Au¬ 
gust  11-13,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Stanley  C.  Bates,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Xeu's  &  Advance,  described  how  a  simple 
mnemonic  code  has  been  developed  for 
processing  copy  and  makeup  under  news¬ 
room  control  with  the  result  that  flexibili¬ 
ty  has  given  the  papers’  front  pages  a 
new  look. 

’You  can’t  use  junk’ 

Direct  printing  from  plastic  plates  can 
raise  the  quality  of  the  newspaper,  said 
Berwyn  Blessing,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State 
(£•  Record,  but  it  can’t  be  achieved  with 
junk. 

A  fourth  participant  in  the  session 
chaired  by  Ivan  Mims,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Xeu's  &  Observer  &  Times,  w’as  Carl 
Fortson,  who  has  the  title  of  director  of 
technical  development  at  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald.  He  detailed  a 
systems  approach  to  the  production  pro¬ 
cesses  to  eliminate  rework.  In  one  exam¬ 
ple  he  indicated  that  the  time-honored 
steps  in  the  composing  room  involving  five 
people  to  prepare  an  ad  can  be  altered  to 
keep  the  work  in  one  person’s  hands. 

In  the  Newport  News  plant.  Freeman 
related,  the  complete  conversion  from  con¬ 
ventional  hot  metal  has  been  accomplished 
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in  the  last  three  years.  Now  all  of  the 
typesetting  is  done  by  electronic  photo¬ 
composition  machines  and  the  eight-unit, 
three-year-old  Hoe  Colormatic  press  has 
been  adapted  to  direct  printing  with 
NAPP  system  plastic  plates. 

Jobs  rliminaled 

Freeman  reported  the  following  ben¬ 
efits: 

•  “On  June  30,  1971  we  had  in  our 
composing  room  103  regulars  and  13  subs. 
.41most  14,000  hours  of  overtime  were 
worked  in  six  months — the  first  half  of 
the  year.  On  June  30,  1974  our  composing 
room  employment  total  was  76  regulars 
and  1  sub  and  overtime  for  six  months 
amounted  to  65  hours. 

•  “In  the  new  Camera  and  Platemaking 
Department,  made  up  of  former  engrav¬ 
ers  and  stereotypers,  we  have  18  regulars 
compared  to  8  engravers  and  18  stereo¬ 
typers.  Heavy  overtime  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.’’ 

Concurrent  with  the  34%  reduction  in 
personnel  and  greatly  curtailed  overtime, 
advertising  linage  increased  30%  over  the 
three  years.  Freeman  said. 

Shorter  deadlines 

Under  the  old  system.  Freeman  added, 
the  last  copy  deadline  to  the  composing 
room  was  one  hour  and  50  minutes  before 
press  start.  Today  the  last  copy  deadline 
is  50  minutes  away  from  press  start,  and 
new  equipment  on  order  will  cut  at  least 
12  minutes  off  that  deadline. 

“We  have  moved  the  editors  one  hour 
closer  to  the  press,”  Freeman  remarked. 
“We  are  consistently  meeting  and  some¬ 
times  beating  our  tighter  schedules.  The 
old  deadlines  were  frequently  more  missed 
than  met.” 

Makeovers  for  correction  of  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  have  been  virtually  eliminated 
and  pages  are  not  “railroaded”  to  meet 
deadlines  because.  Freeman  said,  “we  are 
coming  ever  closer  to  getting  it  right  the 
first  time.” 

Freeman  explained  that  problems  of 
manpower  displacement  were  overcome 
largely  by  management’s  letter  of  intent 
to  unionized  employees  that  their  jobs 
would  be  guaranteed  in  the  transition. 
Retraining  was  provided  for  those  who 
desired  to  stay.  Some  took  early  retire¬ 
ment  and  others,  mostly  printers  in  their 
40s,  left  the  company. 

The  new  equipment 

The  conversion  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  began  with  the  installation  of 
two  Photon  532s,  tw'o  PDP-8  computers, 
and  four  AKI  PCI-120  keyboards.  Other 
equipment.  Freeman  said,  includes  Data- 
speed,  three  Compstar  191s,  two  Compu- 
graphic  7200s,  two  Compuscan  170  OCRs 
and  100  IBM  Selectric  II  typewriters. 

The  NAPP  System  II  was  chosen  for 
plates.  Freeman  said,  because  the  use  of 
nitric  acid  with  magnesium  and  zinc 


plates  created  ecological  problems.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  noted,  off-the-shelf  plates  in¬ 
volved  no  special  handling  or  storage 
problems.  Use  of  the  plastic  plates  re¬ 
quired  166  press  saddles  purchased  from 
Beach  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  old  stereo  machines  were  junked 
and  the  shop  area  w'as  cleared  for  the 
NAPP  equipment.  The  spacious  room  is 
airconditioned. 

Freeman  said  the  papers  process  about 
4,000  plates  each  month  and  rejects  have 
run  less  than  2%  from  all  causes.  They 
cost  from  $3.40  to  $3.60  per  plate  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  volume  ordered.  The  price 
went  up  15  cents  a  plate  for  new  custom¬ 
ers  on  July  1. 

.\lso  speaking  on  the  quality  theme  of 
the  conference,  Stan  Bates  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  simplified  copy  coding  plan  in 
the  editorial  room.  In  the  system  he 
devised  with  the  editors  there  are  20  basic 
key  strokes  and  they  permit  hundreds  of 
variations  to  provide  for  changes  in  type 
styles  and  format. 

Beauty  being  restored 

In  former  tape  days.  Bates  said,  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  a  paper  suffered  from 
automation  in  typesetting  when  the  com¬ 
posing  room  insisted  on  eliminating  frills 
such  as  boldface  subheads  and  two-column 
lead  paragraphs. 

“Paper  tape,”  Bates  asserted,  “coupled 
with  the  loss  of  craftsmen  over  a  period 
of  years  led  to  the  decrease  of  the  beauty 
of  newspapers.  We  lost  the  good  appear¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  easier  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  production. 

“Lessening  the  amount  of  work  for  the 
composing  room  led  to  very  bland  looking 
pages.  This  beauty  has  started  to  come 
back.” 

Berwyn  Blessing  emphasized  that  all 
pressroom  personnel  must  have  faith  in 
direct  printing  or  good  results  will  not  be 
obtained.  The  Hercules  Merigraph  plates 
which  cost  $2.50  each  have  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  Columbia  newspapers, 
he  said. 

Presses  require  precision  for  plates  and 
cylinders.  Blessing  stressed.  Rollers,  for 
example,  must  be  balanced  delicately  so 
that  they  “float.”  He  recommended  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  roller  grinder  rather  than  rely 
on  industrial  services. 

One  annoyance  with  plastic  plates. 
Blessing  said,  is  that  they  tend  to  pick  up 
paper  dust  more  than  stereo  metal  plates 
and  must  be  kept  clean  so  that  highlight 
dots  don’t  fill  in. 

He  also  advised  that  clearer  color  is 
attained  with  65-line  screen  instead  of 
85-line.  The  Columbia  presses  run  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  to  60,000  impressions  per 
hour  with  plastic  plates  glued  onto  mag¬ 
nesium  saddles  made  by  Brooks-Perkins 
Co. 

More  cost  data 

More  facts  on  the  cost  of  installing  new 
machinery  and  systems  came  out  in  talks 
at  general  sessions  on  Monday. 

Harold  E.  Martin,  an  erstwhile  produc¬ 
tion  executive  who  is  now  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  (.A.la.)  Advertiser  and  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  Multimedia  group,  related  how 
three  firms — ECRM,  Digital  and  Photon — 
worked  with  the  newspapers  in  putting 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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We’ve  put  together  a  package 
that  can  make  you  a  bundle. 

You  know  us.  We  make  the  stuffing  machines  that  make  newspaper 
inserts  profitable. 

Now  we’ve  got  the  stuff  to  turn  your  mailroom  into  an  on-line  inserting 
and  automated  bundle  distribution  system.  All  the  way  from  press  to 
truck. 

And  we’re  now  handling  sales  of  all  IDAB  Newspaper  products.  To¬ 
gether,  we  offer  the  most  complete  line  of  mailroom  automation  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  in  the  industry. 

Besides  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  stuffing  machines,  this  includes 
press  stream  conveyors,  counter/ stackers,  floor  conveyors,  shrink- 
wrappers  and  distribution  systems. 

So  whether  you  need  one  piece  of  equipment  or  a  total  on-line  system, 
you  can  be  sure  that  Harris  can  come  up  with  a  moneymaking  package 
for  you. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  to  Harris  Corporation,  Sheridan  Division, 
P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANOUNO 


“It’s  a  great  aid  for  a 
school,  but  also  ‘hooks' 
kids  on  newspapers.” 

TRINITY  LUTHERAN  S(  HOOl 
FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA^ 


"This  style  of  program  | 
not  only  motivates  my 
students  to  read  the 
daily  newspaper,  but 

it  also  motivates  them 
to  think  rationally  about 
the  major  concepts  in 
social  sciences  and 
world  affairs." 

DALLAS  COUNTY  BOYS  HOM 
HUTCHINS,  TFXAS 


"Before  viewing  the  j 
filmstrips,  my  students 
never  picked  up  a  newS' 
paper.  They  could  not 
tell  me  anything  that 
was  going  on  in  the 
news.  Now,  however,  * 
I  am  constantly  being 
flooded  by  newspaper 
articles.” 

NEWBIE  SCim 
COLLINGSWOOD,  NEW  JeH 

"The  students  look  for¬ 
ward  each  week  to  these 
filmstrips.  They  are 
increasing  their  news¬ 
paper  reading  because 
each  week  they  are 
able  to  respond  better 
to  the  filmstrips.  They 
are  becoming  compe^ 
tive  in  trying  to  outdo| 
each  other  with  their 
outside  reading." 

ST  JOSEPH 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
HOWELL  MICHIGAN 


"The  students  appear  to 
en)oy  the  program  very 
much.  I  am  quite  M 
suprised  by  their  knovfl 
ledge  and  their  eager-^ 
ness  to  read  the  news-^ 
paper  after  we  have  H 
gone  over  the  strips."  H 

MISCOUCHE  REG  HIGH  Scl 
MISCOUCHE .  PRINCE  FnwAI 

isB 


"Many  of  the  fifth 
graders  are  reading 
the  newspaper  who 
iHIHnever  been  in- 
^^Red  in  doing  so 
Many  of  them 
active  part 

■  discussion  of 
_ It  events.” 


SWAN  SCHOOl 
NTON  ILIINOIS 


'^B^lasses  in  reme- 

Sng  have  shown 
i  interest  in 

k  and  almost 
in  are  reading 

Ost  some  part  of 
ERALD  AND 
I  each  day " 


"After  following  the 
program  for  several 
weeks  many  students 
begin  to  read  more  than 
the  cartoon  page  of  the 
newspaper." 

ST  MARY'S  SCHOOL 
REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN 

"The  regular  viewing 
of  the  VEC  filmstrip 
provides  the  best  moti¬ 
vation  for  instilling 
newspaper  'awareness' 
and  interest  Many  of 
my  students  have  be¬ 
come  regular  newspaper 
readers  as  a  result  of 
this  program  ” 

WARREN  SCHOOl 
TERRE  HAUTE.  INDIANA 


"The  VEC  Program 
fONDEROSA  JR  HIGH  SCHOOl  is  excellent.  It  has 

AMATH  FALLS.  OREGON  encouraged  the  children 

«to  read  the  newspaper 
jents  are  using  gp^j  therefore  be  more 
ers  for  basic  interested  and  aware  of 

projects  in  the  world  around  them, 

ent  and  civics  Thanks!" 

classes.  We  find  the  Baldwin  school 

Mrips  stimulate  pennsauken.  new  jersey 

)aper  reading” 


m 


■vangel  school 

BvILLE.  ALABAMA 

qren  look  forward 

»s  discussion  of 
ews  article, 
jecome  willing 

Kthusiastic  readers 
e  they  can  par- 
^  in  this  discus- 
Ithey  know  what 
log  on." 


"About  130  six  grade 
students  enjoy  the  news 
films  each  week.  I  re¬ 
ceive  a  remarkable 
response  from  these 
new.  newspaper  readers 
I  notice  them  scanning 
the  editorial  page  for 
by-lines  of  different 
writers  " 

CASTLEBERRY  SCHOOL 
NEWPORT  ARKANSAS 


"The  students  look  for¬ 
ward  to  having  them 
and  even  try  to  guess 
in  advance  what  will 
be  on  the  film  by 
clipping  and  bringing 
articles  of  interest 
from  their  newspapers 
during  the  week  ” 

LOCKWOOD  SCHOOL 
BILLINGS,  MONTANA 


"Each  time  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  shown,  pupils 
exhibit  better  knowledge 

"Unsolicited  newspaper  ^ 

articles  are  brought 
in  to  be  shared  with 

the  class  and  excel-  “  **’'11.. 

lent  discussions  have 
been  inspired  by  the 
weekly  filmstrip.” 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  RED  BANK  «11  SCHOOL 
ALLENTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA  THOROFARE,  NEW  JERSEY 

“This  is  an  excellent 
program  for  our  stu¬ 
dents  They  have  a  "Students  are  eager 


s  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  background  in 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  Current  events  and 


preciate  knowing 


^Pi^education.  The 
filmstrip  is  being  used 
in^ur  activity  periods. 

Cl^«n  have  been 
ob^Bed  reading  news- 
in  the  library 
BIEoften  than  in 


this  program  has  in¬ 
terested  most  of  them 
in  aspects  of  current 
events  Most  are  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  now  in 
our  library  and  at 
home." 

DAN  RIVER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RINGGOLD.  VIRGINIA 

"It  is  quite  apparent 


"Students  are  eager 
to  bring  newspaper 
clippings  to  class  for 
current  events  discus¬ 
sion  encouraged  by 
the  program.  The  pro 
gram  is  used  in  8th 
and  9th  grade  social 
studies  classes." 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OSCEOLA,  ARKANSAS 


"Pupils  are  gaining  much 


vESTERN  ELEM  SCHOOl  fbat  the  students  I  teach  interest  in  news.  They 


"The  children  show 
more  interest  in  the 
news  and  more  of 
them  are  reading  the  M 
newspapers"  ■ 

DESHA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ^ 
DESHA  ARKANSAS  J 

"These  filmstrips  hav^J 
awakened  our  student|i 
to  the  importance  of 
current  events  and 
increased  their  desire 
to  read  the  newspapers” 
SACRED  HEART  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


M^^ude 

01 

our  di! 

£ 


TRIPOLI  PENNSYLVANIA  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  CINCINNATI 
^U^ents  rush  to  get  a  ENQUIRER.  Parents 

H  have  noticed  this  con- 

pper  to  be  up  to  siderably.  We  look 

me  an  the  news  for 

our  discussion  later  on  ,  .  , 

M  ^  .  strips  every  week. 

“  “  ^  There  is  a  great  im- 

iLLE  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL  provement  in  the  stu- 
ILLE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK  ^ents,  thanks  to  the 

,  .  .  ENQUIRER  and  the 

IS  a  tremendous  x .  . 

nation  for  our  Social  h'^strips.  Many  pro^ 
oc  I.  iccts  emerge  from  the 


use  newspapers  more. 

They  read  and  bring 
many  clippings  to  school. 

HARRINGTON  ELEM  SCHOOL 
ALBION.  MICHIGAN 


1LLE  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ILLE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


is  a  tremendous 
jjDljvation  for  our  Social 
program.  It  has 

^^■ntroduced  the 
j^Vpaper  to  many  for 
the  first  time” 

ROSE  TREE 
MEDIA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
MEDIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


'  Children  enjoy 

provement  in  the  stu-  approach  to 

dents,  thanks  to  the  current  events.  Before 
ENQUIRER  and  the  I  ^g^j  g^^ 
filmstrips.  Many  pro- 

jects  emerge  from  the  ^ring  in  news  articles 
newspaper.  At  last,  many  discussion.  Now 
think  reading  can  be  x.pv  arp  paapr  tn  char, 


fun.  They  tried  it! 

They  liked  it!" 

SAINT  CATHERINE  SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


they  are  eager  to  share 
and  bring  in  their  news 
stories." 

RUSH  SCHOOL 
CINNAMINSON.  NEW  JERSEY 


"The  newspaper  has 
been  an  important  re¬ 
source  in  our  social 
studies  classes.  The 
students  have  gained  a 
vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  it.  They 
are  reading  their  news¬ 
papers  at  home  and 
relating  their  experi¬ 
ences  to  the  VEC 
Weekly  News.” 

CENTRAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
XENIA,  OHIO 

"I  have  surveyed  the 
teachers  who  are  using 
the  program  and  their 
comments  are  extreme¬ 
ly  favorable.  They  find 
the  program  stimulates 
interest,  great  class 
discussions,  greater 
awareness  of  the  news 
and  increases  reading 
of  papers.” 

CARTHAGE  CENTRAL  HIGH 
CARTHAGE.  NEW  YORK 

"Children  look  forward 
to  these  with  anticipa 
tion.  They  are  pleased 
to  be  more  informed 
and  ‘impress’  parents 
in  taking  part  in  home 
discussions  concerning 
news  Increase  in 
newspaper  reading  and 
bringing  to  school  arti¬ 
cles  of  interest.” 

BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL 

SAINT  MARYS.  OHIO 

“I  find  students  will 
come  in  with  answers 
to  many  of  your  ‘Read 
your  newspaper*  ques¬ 
tions  the  next  day.” 

SOUTHEASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RICHMONDALE.  OHIO 

"Students  are  becoming 
more  aware  and  con¬ 
cerned  about  world, 
national,  state  and 
local  news  events. 

They  like  to  bring 
in  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  about  what  we've 
discussed.  They  like  to 
tell  how  world  events 
affect  them  locally." 

SPRINGSDALE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SPRINGSDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

"My  students  have 
become  more  aware 
of  current  events  and 
things  happening  around 
the  world  More  and 
more  they  are  reading 
your  paper  and  I'm 
convinced  that  these 
filmstrips  have  accom¬ 
plished  this.  Thank 
you  very  much.” 

;  GOOD  COUNSEL  SCHOOL 

COVINGTON  KENTUCKY 


"The  pupils  are  much 
more  cognizant  of  the 
role  newspapers  have 
in  spreading  the  news. 
Through  this  medium 
pupils  realize  more 
fully  what  is  meant  by 
the  ‘freedom  of  the 
press’." 

MEMORIAL  SCHOOL 
PITMAN.  NEW  JERSEY 

"The  VEC  News  Film¬ 
strip  is  a  great  asset 
to  our  children.  Be 
cause  of  it  they  look 
forward  to  getting  the 
newspaper  to  read." 

JONESTOWN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
JONESTOWN  MISSISSIPPI 


"The  VEC  approach 
has  enlightened  the 
students  to  the  value 
of  newspaper  articles. 

Daily,  some  class 
member  brings  in 
some  article  from  the 
previous  day’s  paper” 

BELLE  POINT 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
FORT  SMITH.  ARKANSAS 

The  newspaper  in 
the  library  is  always 
being  read,  with  stu¬ 
dents  waiting  to  see 
it.  VEC  has  increased 
teacher  assignments 
using  the  newspaper 
at  home.  The  In-Depth 
news  IS  especially  use 
ful  to  a  wide  range 
of  departments.  We 
are  enthusiastic  about 
this  service." 

ST  PATRICK’S  HIGH  SCHOOl 
VALLEJO  CALIFORNIA 


"I  find  the  students 
are  taking  a  greater 
interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  are  much 
more  aware  of  current 
events.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  asking  When 
are  we  going  to  have 
the  newspaper  work?'” 

THOMPSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NORTH  SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

■‘We  find  the  news 
filmstrips  of  great 
interest  and  enjoy  dis¬ 
cussing  them  each  week. 
They  have  also  created 
a  greater  student  in¬ 
terest  in  current  events 
and  I  find  that  the 
students  are  reading 
newspapers  now” 

BLACK  CREEK  SCHOOL 
BLACK  CREEK,  WISCONSIN 


"We  have  found  this 
filmstrip  series  most 
useful  in  stressing 
current  events  and  in 

encouraging  students 
to  read  the  newspaper 

Thank  you.” 

j  POTTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
i  POTTERVILLE,  MICHIGAN 

'  "I  received  a  class  of 
fifth  graders  who  were 
:  ignorant  of  national  and 
j  international  news  in 
September  Now  they 
comb  the  newspapers 

!  for  news  and  comment.” 
r 

GRANDVIEW  SCHOOL 
'  PISCATAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

;  "Our  students  are  get¬ 
ting  a  wonderful  cur- 
'  rent  events  course  by 
using  the  daily  news- 
'  paper  and  by  utilizing 
the  weekly  VEC  news 
filmstrips.  They  are 
’  up  to  date  with  local, 
state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  through 
this  marvelous  program 
offered  by  our  local 
;  paper  and  news  quiz 
!  in  the  STATES- ITEM 
We  are  most  grateful 
to  the  STATES-ITEM." 

‘  HOLY  NAME  OF  JESUS  SCHOOL 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISIANA 

“The  weekly  news 
service  does  help  make 
newspaper  reading  more 
attractive  to  more  stu¬ 
dents." 

WOODLAN  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WOODBURN  INDIANA 

"Students  who  never 
before  took  an  interest 
in  reading  now  find 
their  newspaper  a  con- 
I  stant  companion.  I'm 
extremely  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which 
the  VEC  News  breaks 
down  articles  for  vari- 
'  ous  grade  levels.” 

j  SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL 

[  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 

"We  are  grateful  to 
our  local  NEWS  ITEM 
for  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  VEC 
News  Program  Many 
students  who  have  never 
cared  to  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  except  for  the 
comics,  are  now  reading 
,  the  daily  paper.  Thank 
you,  for  including  our 
school  on  your  list.” 

SAINT  CASIMIR  SCHOOL 
KULPMONT,,  PENNSYLVANIA 


"These  kids  are  really 
thinking  about  what  is 
going  on.  The  discus¬ 
sions  we  have  during 
and  after  the  film¬ 
strips  are  stimulating. 

They  are  reading  the 
newspaper  with  direction 
and  interest.” 

HOOVER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
MEDFORD.  OREGON 

"My  students  have  deve¬ 
loped  a  keen  interest  in 
the  newspaper.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the 
way  they  are  able  to 
report  on  items  they 
have  read  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  paper.” 

J.  G.  SIMCOE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 

“I  feel  this  program 
is  an  excellent  way  to 
encourage  the  students 
to  be  aware  of  current 
events.  Mostly  this  is 
forming  a  necessary 
habit  (reading  the  paper) 
which  will  make  them 
better  ihformed  voters 
and  concerned  citizens." 

SAINT  MARY 
SCHOOL  JUNIOR  HIGH 
AURORA.  INDIANA 

“The  students  in  my 
room  look  forward  each 
week  to  our  Program 

VEC  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  incentive  in  having 
youngsters  read  the 
newspaper.  ” 

NATHAN  HALE  SCHOPL 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

"I  feel  the  VEC  News 
Filmstrips  have  en¬ 
couraged  many  students 
to  start  reading  the 
newspaper.” 

DYSART  GENESEO 
COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 
BUCKINGHAM  IOWA 

“I  have  never  used  a 
more  effective  teaching 
aid  in  my  classroom. 

The  VEC  filmstrips 
certainly  do  motivate 
the  students  to  learn 
Some  are  reading  the 
DECATUR  DAILY,  who 
had  never  read  a  news¬ 
paper  before.  Such 
enthusiasm!” 

COURTLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURTLANO  ALABAMA 

"Students  seem  more 
anxious  to  read  the 
newspaper.  They  want 
to  know  'what’s  hap¬ 
pening’  so  they  can 
talk  intelligently  about 
each  filmstrip  each 
week.” 

SHARON  HILL  ELEM  SCHOOL 
SHARON  HILL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


"We  are  enjoying  VEC 
news  so  much.  The 
children  are  enthused 
with  the  filmstrips  and 

bring  clippings  and 
articles  relating  to  the 
news  shown.  The  paper 
is  being  readf 

FRANKLIN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

OKMULGEE.  OKLAHOMA 

"They  are  great!  It 
makes  the  newspaper 
'come  alive’  and  is 
especially  great  for 
the  poor  readers. 

For  some,  who  never 
looked  at  a  newspaper 
before,  it  has  opened 
a  whole  new  world! 

Thank  you!” 

PRINCETON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

"The  children  are  much 
more  aware  of  events 
happening  in  the  news. 
They  bring  in  news 
articles  all  the  time 
even  though  I  no 
longer  require  them.” 

ALINE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL 
RUNNEMEDE.  NEW  JERSEY 

"I  have  the  accelerated 
reading  group.  The  VEC 
films  have  been  invalu¬ 
able  as  motivation  for 
reading  the  paper.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the 
films  subjects  can  also 
be  found  in  their  paper, 
the  film  focuses  the 
topics  for  them  and 
creates  additional  in¬ 
terest.” 

LEO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRABILL,  INDIANA 

"Please  continue  send 
ing  the  news  filmstrips. 

The  students  are  show¬ 
ing  more  of  an  interest 
in  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  than  they  have 
previously.  We  do  ap¬ 
preciate  this  service 
provided  by  the 
BAKERSFIELD 
CALIFORNIAN." 

GARCES  MEM.  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 

"I  look  forward  to 
VEC  filmstrips  each 
week  and  feel  they 
are  a  great  asset  to 

me.  My  students  are 
reading  the  newspaper 
and  I  feel  the  VEC 
has  helped  to  encourage 
them  to  read.” 

ST  PATRICK  SCHOOL 
ONALASKA.  WISCONSIN 


WILL  THE 
VEC  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
GET  KIDS 
READING 
YOUR 

NEWSPAPER? 


OVER  260  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA 
SPONSOR  THE  VEC 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM  IN 
THEIR  AREA  SCHOOLS, 

AND  THEY  RECEIVE 
COMMENTS  LIKE  THESE 


thousands  of 
teachers  say 
it  will. 


the  vec  news  program 

and  SEE  &  THINK 
getting  kids  to  read  the  newspaper 

Yes!  I  Want  More  Information! 

NAME _ 

POSITION _ 

NEWSPAPER _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

VEC  INC  CANADA: 

P.O.BOX  52  DOUGUS  WHITING  LTD. 

MADISON,  Wl.  53701  930  DE  COURCELLE  ST. 

MONTREAL,  QUE.  H4C3C8 


Washington  bureau  By  Luther  A.  Huston 

NEWSDAY 


of  the  New  York  congressional  delegation. 
Lynn  Rossellini  works  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  for  stories  of  particular  inter¬ 
ests  to  Long  Island  and  the  Metropolitan 
area. 


There  is  nothing  venerable  about  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Newsday.  If  there 
is  dust  on  the  crowded  book  shelves  and 
littered  desks  it  is  not  the  accumulation  of 
time  but  rather  evidence  that  no  one  in 
the  bureau  has  time  to  dust  off  the  inevi¬ 
table  coating  that  drifts  in  and  settles 
down  in  any  busy  office. 

The  bureau  is  not  old  enough  to  have 
acquired  the  aura  of  venerableness  that 
hovers  over  many  Washington  news 
bureaus.  The  newspaper  it  serves  is  a 
relative  nova  in  the  cosmos  of  journalism 
and  the  Washington  staff  is  too  young  and 
active  to  have  taken  on  a  patina  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

Newsday,  as  everyone  knows,  is  strictly 
a  product  of  twentieth  century  journal¬ 
ism.  Its  Washington  bureau  dates  from 
the  last  half  of  the  century.  And  there 
isn’t  a  grey  beard  on  the  staff.  It  takes 
youth  and  stamina  to  keep  the  pace  of  a 
bureau  that  operates  very  much  in  the 
pattern  of  the  new  journalism.  As  Mike 
Waldman  says  “It’s  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  a  helluva  a  lot  of  running.”  Mike 
covers  The  Hill,  and  in  these  days  that 
means  the  Watergate,  impeachment  and 
such,  so  he  knows  how  much  hard  w’ork 
and  running  around  it  takes. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  is  Martin 
Schram.  Staff  members  are  Tony  Marro, 
Myron  Waldman  (the  Mike  quoted 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


above),  Robert  Wyrick  and  Lynn  Rosel- 
lini.  Holding  the  title  of  national  corre¬ 
spondent  is  Russell  Sackett,  a  former  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  Life  Magazine. 

Although  Newsday  and  the  Lon  Angeles 
Times  are  jointly  owned,  Newsday’s 
Washington  bureau  and  the  Times’  bureau 
operate  entirely  independently  of  each 
other. 

Schram  is  the  administrative  head  of 
the  Newsday  bureau,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sharon  Donnelly,  the  “den  mother,”  or 


For  spot  news  of  local  or  national  inter¬ 
est,  Newsday  depends  on  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  The  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service  or  other  sources 
available  to  it,  leaving  the  Washington 
bureau  free  to  dig  beneath  the  surface 
and  provide  the  exclusives  that  add  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  newspaper.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Newsday  staff  gets  its 
share  of  the  “leaks”  on  which  a  great 
many  Washington  exclusives  are  based 
nowadays. 


MARTIN  SCHRAM,  Washington  Bureau  chief  of  Newsday. 


office  manager.  In  the  news  field,  Schram 
covers  the  White  House  and  travelled  with 
former  President  Nixon  to  Minsk  and  San 
Clemente.  He  mostly  ignores  what  might 
be  .called  White  House  spot  news  but  con¬ 
centrates  on  investigative  and  analytical 
stories. 

Investigation,  analysis  and  in-depth 
coverage  absorbs  most  of  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  Washington  bureau.  Some¬ 
times  the  reporters  work  in  teams.  Marro 
and  Sackett,  for  instance,  have  teamed  on 
the  Watergate  and  impeachment  stories, 
focusing  not  so  much  on  the  running  story 
of  each  day  as  on  specific  phases  of  the 
inquiries. 

A  Newsday  team  conducted  its  own  in¬ 
vestigation  of  alleged  ties  between  the  oil 
industry  and  the  Nixon  administration; 
another  analyzed  the  issues  and  angles  of 
campaign  financing  of  congressional  dele¬ 
gations.  Whenever  an  idea  for  a  project 
crops  up,  chances  are  that  a  couple  of 
Newsday  staffers  will  go  to  work  on  it  and 
produce  an  informative  article  or  series 
of  articles,  differing  in  style  and  content 
from  run-of-the-mill  news  stories. 

Unlike  many  other  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus,  Newsday  does  not  haunt  the  offices 


Although  Newsday  men  write  primarily 
for  their  own  paper,  they  reach  a  national 
audience.  Their  product  goes  to  some  300 
newspapers  via  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service. 

• 

Farr  gets  sentence 
of  5  days  and  $500 

Los  Angeles  Times  court  reporter 
William  Farr  could  have  gotten  up  to  65 
days  in  jail.  But  in  Farr’s  last  appearance 
before  Superior  Court  Judge  Charles 
Older,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  maximum 
five  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $500  for  his 
three-year-long  refusal  to  indentify  news 
sources  in  a  1970  article  on  the  Manson 
family. 

Judge  Older  and  Farr’s  attorney  agreed 
that  the  13  counts  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  charge  that  carried  a  max¬ 
imum  sentence  of  five  days  in  jail.  But  the 
judge,  ruling  July  28  that  Farr  was  “hold¬ 
ing  himself  above  the  law,”  stayed  the 
sentence  pending  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  District. 
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yotir  only 

choice  is 
Hendrix 


^vhere  sj^^sfeefits 

are  tailored 
to  ^oiir  needs 


6100A3CR-1/6200 


Hendrix  has  more  systems  available  and  more  in  use,  more 
systems  modularity,  and  more  systems  experience.  Newspap¬ 
ers  with  circulations  from  6,000  to  700,000  have  put  us  to  work. 
Also,  we  edit  for  the  largest  commercial  printer  in  the  U.S.  We 
also  have  our  own  OCR  machine,  the  lowest  cost,  highest 
speed  reader  in  the  industry;  our  own  VDT,  the  most  editori¬ 
ally  and  human  oriented  video  terminal  on  the  market;  our 
own  software  and  systems  design,  based  on  hundreds  of 
man-years  of  tyjDesetting  and  text  editing  systems  experience. 
We  have  put  all  this  together  to  eliminate  re-keyboarding, 
proofreading  and  the  correction  cycle,  speed  markup  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  total  production  cycle.  In  today's 
economy,  cutting  costs  is  an  undisputed  way  of  life.  Hendrix 
helps  you  cut  costs. 


To  learn  more  about  Hendrix  modularity  send  for  our  fact- 
filled  brochures.  No  fancy  artwork  or  technical  mumbo-jumbo 
—  just  the  details  on  how  Hendrix  systems  work.  The 
6100/OCR/6200  brochure  describes  low  cost  system  which  of¬ 
fers  complete  input  and  editing  capability  for  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lisher;  the  expanded  6200E  provides  total  systems  functions  for 
the  small  to  medium  sized  publisher.  The  3400  Series  brochure 
fully  describes  the  only  proven  "front  end"  electronic  news¬ 
room  system  —  at  work  in  the  largest  newsrooms  in  the  U.S. 
The  6500  Series  brochure  details  the  "super"  system  for 
medium  to  large  publishers.  The  6500  integrates  all  depart¬ 
ments  —  editorial,  classified,  display  and  production  —  into 
one  computer-based  and  completely  automated  system.  In  all 
of  our  systems,  you  can  add  additional  terminals,  computer 
memory  and  other  peripherals,  plus  tailored  software  to  meet 
your  specific  needs. 


645  Harvey  Road,  Manchester,  N.H.  03103  (603)  669-9050 
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WIRE  SERVICE  INPUTS 


1 


PAPtfR  TAPE  OUTPUTS 
, - ^ 


The  Hendrix  Editing  Terminal  was  designed 
specifically  for  text  editing  applications.  Large, 
easy-to-read  characters  and  a  user-oriented  key¬ 
board  arrangement  combine  to  make  THE  EDITING 
TERMINAL  the  best  and  most  widely  used  VDT  for 
editing.  Designed  and  built  by  Hendrix. 


OCR-1  is  a  reading  machine  designed  to  transform 
typewritten  pages  into  typesetting  input.  It  is  the 
lowest  cost,  highest  speed  true  OCR  unit  available 
today.  We  make  it  ourselves. 


^  The  flowchart  at  left  typifies  Hendrix  systems 
versatility  —  from  a  simple  one-terminal  6000  system 
to  the  6500  "super”  system. 


HENDRIX 
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Staffers  form 
own  union  after 
ousting  Guild 

Thirty-six  employes  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Timen  who  were  each  ordered  June 
7  to  pay  $1,500  in  fines  to  The  Newspaper 
Guild  for  refusing  to  quit  work  after  an 
ITU  walkout  still  haven’t  paid  the  fines — 
and  don’t  ever  plan  to.  They  formed  their 
own  union. 

“None  of  us  have  any  intention  of  ever 
paying  the  fines,  not  unless  a  court  forces 
it,’’  said  William  Nangle,  assistant  city 
editor  of  The  Times  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Nangle  is  president  of  The  One,  which 
stands  for  The  Organization  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Employes.  It  won  30-2  a  certification 
election  to  represent  employes  in  editorial 
and  display  advertising  departments  of 
The  Times  on  June  28.  The  election 
spelled  unanimous  ouster  of  The  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  which  had  represented 
employes  for  over  30  years  at  The  Times. 

As  of  this  week,  a  new  contract  still 
hasn’t  been  negotiated  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  The  One.  The  Guild  pact  ex¬ 
pired  midnight  June  30.  The  election  was 
conducted  by  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  agent  William  Kocol  at  offices  at 
the  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tally  was  30  for  The  One;  none  for  The 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  and  two  for 
neither. 

“It’s  been  a  real  battle,’’  Nangle  told 
K&P.  “It  has  been  something  where  the 
people  felt  they  were  wronged  and  wrong¬ 
ly  represented  and  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  step  out  on  our  own  for  our 
best  interests.  With  the  money  we  paid  to 
Chicago  in  dues,  we  thought  we  could 
have  our  own  organization. 

“It  has  really  worked  out  quite  well.  A 
lot  of  give-and-take,  talking  to  each  other 
face-to-face,  instead  of  having  people 
from  Chicago  we  don’t  even  know  make 
decisions  for  us,’’  said  Nangle,  w'ho  prior 
to  coming  to  Hammond  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald- 
Courier. 

“We  haven’t  lost  anything,”  said  Nan¬ 
gle.  The  interim  contract  provides  that 
existing  policies  and  wages  not  be 
changed  pending  establishment  of  the  new 
contract. 

Because  of  the  success  of  The  One, 
Nangle  says  The  One  has  been  approached 
to  represent  employes  at  another  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Calumet  region,  the  bottom  end 
of  Lake  Michigan.  That  paper  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  any  union  at  present  and  its 
circulation  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  The 
Times. 

“We  anticipate  there’ll  be  other  papers 
in  the  area.”  If  members  on  other  papers 
want  to  join,  they’ll  have  representation 
in  The  One,  said  Nangle. 

He  said  formation  of  The  One  was  the 
“result  of  a  mass  of  mistakes  by  The 
Newspaper  Guild  in  representing  em¬ 
ployes  at  The  Times.” 

Guild  members  at  the  Times  were  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  to 
invoke  an  optional  struck  w'ork  clause  af¬ 


ter  a  walkout  by  Local  16  of  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  last  August 
23.  From  latest  reports,  the  ITU  is  still 
on  strike  at  the  Times  about  a  year  later, 
with  still  a  couple  of  pickets  outside  the 
building. 

Eighteen  Hammond  members  of  the 
Guild  followed  the  directive  and  didn’t  go 
to  work.  Four  of  the  18  returned  to  work 
shortly  afterwards  and  the  remaining  14 
were  permanently  replaced  in  their  jobs. 
“People  were  brought  in  from  California, 
South  Dakota  and  all  over  from  the  13 
papers  run  by  Howard  Publications  Inc.,” 
recalled  Nangle. 

The  36  members  of  the  Guild’s  Ham¬ 
mond  unit  who  continued  to  work 
maintained  the  directive  was  unlawful. 
Subsequently,  they  were  warned  they 
faced  disciplinary  action  by  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  if  they  failed  to  observe  the 
executive  board’s  order.  This  warning 
came  in  a  letter  by  CNG  executive  secre¬ 
tary  Justin  McCarthy. 

By  agreement,  Nangle  and  the  CNG 
accepted  an  NLRB  ruling  that  no  threats 
to  blackball  were  to  be  made  to  members 
after  Nangle  pressed  a  complaint. 

A  six-hour  “trial”  of  the  36  accused 
members  was  held  in  Chicago  on  .\pril  20 
by  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Guild’s  trial  board; 
and  on  June  7  the  trial  board  found  the  36 
defendants  guilty  of  disobeying  a  CNG 
directive.  The  board  levied  a  $1,500  fine 
upon  each  of  the  36,  or  $500  and  picket,  in 
which  case  they  would  have  lost  their 
jobs,  said  Nangle. 

“There  was  a  long  list  of  charges 
against  everyone  who  had  continued  to 
work.  I  was  charged,  for  instance,  with 
having  a  ‘yellow  dog’  contract  with  man¬ 
agement,”  said  Nangle.  “We  defended  our 
position  that  you  can’t  be  forced  to  invoke 
an  optional  clause,”  he  said.  Chicago  at¬ 
torney  George  Faber,  representing  the  36, 
argued  they  had  resigned  April  17  prior 
to  the  trial  board  action  and  could  not  be 
subjected  to  the  fine. 


New  Maryland  daily 

The  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat,  a 
weekly  for  175  years,  will  begin  daily 
publication  August  28,  E.  Ralph  Hostet- 
ter,  publisher,  announced.  Hostetter  said 
the  circulation  of  the  weekly,  which  he 
acquired  in  1964,  stood  at  more  than  10,- 
000.  The  paper  will  serve  the  four-county 
mid-shore  area  comprised  of  Talbot, 
Queen  Anne,  Kent  and  Dorchester  coun¬ 
ties. 


“After  that,  we  at  the  paper  all  won¬ 
dered:  Is  the  Guild  really  representing 
our  best  interests?  So  we  decided  maybe  it 
wasn’t.  But  we  explored  several  alterna¬ 
tives:  (1)  stay  with  the  Guild;  (2)  join 
another  union,  such  as  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union  (3)  have  nothing  at  all;  or  (4) 
come  up  with  something  that  would  fit  our 
needs  in  Hammond,”  related  Nangle.  He 
said  they  eliminated  No.  1,  because  14 
persons  lost  their  jobs  and  everyone  could 
have  if  they  had  followed  the  Guild’s  or¬ 
ders. 

A  11-person  committee,  called  The  Ma¬ 
jority  Members  Organization,  was 
formed,  and  it  met  several  times  a  month 
in  members’  homes  on  their  own  time,  and 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  new  union 
was  discussed.  “Through  a  lot  of  work 
and  consulting  with  Faber,  we  thought  we 
could  pull  it  off,”  said  Nangle. 

A  mass  meeting  for  advertising  and 
editorial  personnel  was  set  for  April  3 
and  the  pitch  was  made  for  The  One. 
.\fter  that,  a  petition  was  filed  with  the 
NLRB  that  the  Guild  be  decertified  and 
The  One  certified.  “We  followed  a  definite 
timetable  to  get  our  new  union  moving,” 
said  Nangle. 

“We  see  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
humanistic  approach  to  labor  representa¬ 
tion.  We  are  certain  The  One  will  prove 
the  answer  to  the  knotty  problems  in 
Hammond,”  he  said. 
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I 

news-people 


THOMAS  J.  MORROW  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Valley  News  that  start¬ 
ed  August  I  as  a  suburban  community  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  northern  areas  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  Phoenix.  Arizona.  Morrow,  who  was  named 
"Suburban  Journalist  of  the  Year"  for  1973 
for  his  exposure  of  the  Sen.  Paul  Fannin  drunk 
driving  case,  said  7,200  trial  subscribers  were 
signed  up  for  the  first  week  of  publication. 
The  newsstand  price  is  15^.  Home  delivery  is 
50<  for  5-days-a-week.  The  paper  is  owned  by 
Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Dover,  Delaware. 


William  Waters,  city  editor,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Star — named  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  editor,  a  new  position.  Richard 
Gilman,  assistant  city  editor,  moves  up  to 
city  editor. 

4c 

Jeff  Smith — named  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Wise.)  News.  He  succeeds  Gordon 
W.  Crump,  former  editor  and  owner  of 
the  paper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ron  Hosie,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  — 
named  city  editor.  Tom  Brown,  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  fellow  at  Stanford  U. — 
takes  over  in  Hosie’s  former  position. 
Fred  Bauman,  chief  photographer — to  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Schnitzlein,  Asian  newspic- 
tures  editor  for  UPI — named  foreign 
newspictures  editor,  a  new  position. 

*  *  * 

John  PireR,  city  editor  of  the  Kamloops 
(B.C.)  Sentinel — named  managing  editor 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
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offices  which  is  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp..  21  West  1 0th.  Kansas  City, 
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of  the  Nanaimo  (B.C.)  Free  Press.  Senior 
reporter  Dave  Finlayson  fills  Pifer’s  for¬ 
mer  post  at  the  Sentinel. 

*  * 

Jerry  Sanchez,  classified  advertising 
account  executive  for  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  —  named  outside 
classified  advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Bixl  and  Donald  Kurtz,  ac¬ 
count  executives  with  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc. — named  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
sales  and  director  of  sales  for  drugs  and 
toiletries,  respectively. 

* 

Darrell  W.  Holland,  ordained  United 
Church  of  Christ  minister  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism — named  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Denier. 
He  succeeds  Alma  Kaufman,  now  on  the 
news  copy  desk. 

4c  *  4c 

Anthony  J.  Disantis,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  PD  Quick¬ 
line — to  retire  after  48  years  with  the 
paper. 

*  * 

Dan  Frazier,  former  editor  of  the  Port 
Isabel  (Tex.)  Texas  Press — to  reporter  in 
the  mid-cities  bureau  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Lyn  Wilson,  for¬ 
mer  evening  copy  editor  in  Fort  Worth — 
rejoined  as  morning  copy  editor.  Ron  Mc- 
Keown,  intern  photographer — no\v  full¬ 
time  photographer. 

if  *  * 

James  V.  Lamb,  AP  Philadelphia — 
named  associate  director  of  the  U.  of 
Arizona  News  Bureau,  succeeding  Jacque¬ 
lyn  S.  COBBLEDICK,  now  on  the  school’s 
journalism  faculty. 

if  ^  if 

Dorothea  M.  Brooks — named  business 
editor  of  UPI,  replacing  Dean  C.  Miller, 
resigned.  She  has  been  assistant  business 
editor  since  1959. 

if  if  if 

Nancy  Taylor,  winner  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  J.  C.  Penney  award  for 
excellence  in  women’s  pages  in  1962;  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  of  the  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une;  and  most  recently  copy  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald’s  Living  'Today  section-;— 
joined  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of  news 
features. 

*  * 

Lee  C.  Dunn,  with  Church  Rickards  and 
Co.  for  the  last  four  years — to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune;  and  Dennis  Neeld,  19  years 
with  the  AP — to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Houck,  senior  vicepresident, 
printing  equipment  of  Harris  Corp. — 
named  chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Di¬ 
vision  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy’s  150th  Anniversary  Campaign. 

if  if  if 

Terrence  Donnelly,  publisher  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  and  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press — appointed  publisher  of 
the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  and  Monro¬ 


via  Daily  Neivs-Post  by  Morris  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

*  *  >i< 

James  J.  Drake,  formerly  with  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press — 
named  production  systems  manager  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

it  *  * 

James  P.  Leonard,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News  since  1967 
— promoted  to  circulation  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Glenn  P.  List,  who  has  resigned. 

it  a  * 

Larry  D.  Franklin,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  and  treasurer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  Inc. — elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  M.  Olsen,  former  publisher  of 
the  Sanger  (Calif.)  Herald — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  and  printing  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  Association  of  Illinois  Elec¬ 
tric  Cooperatives. 

*  *  * 

B.wter  Omohundro,  former  national 
correspondent  for  Ridder  Newspapers — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times-Daily.  He  succeeds  William 

H.  Kelley,  who  has  joined  the  p.r.  staff  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  proj¬ 
ect. 

♦  *  * 

John  Marion,  columnist  for  the  Keokuk 
(Iowa)  Daily  Gate  City — named  editor-in- 
chief. 

it  a  * 

Ann  M.  Devroy,  night  editor  at  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor.  Robert  P.  Kelly,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor — named  special  proj¬ 
ects  editor,  a  new  position.  Barry  N. 
Kelchner,  district  manager — promoted  to 
home  delivery  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee  U. — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association — named  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  ABA. 

it  *  if 

Michael  Greene,  former  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  account  representative  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
— named  display  advertising  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Roy  Hughes. 

• 

Bassett  elected  head 

of  AEJ  for  1975-76 

Dr.  Edward  P  Bassett,  dean  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  been 
chosen  president-elect  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism  for  1975-76. 

Bassett’s  election  in  a  mail  ballot  of 

I, 100  AEJ  members  was  announced  by 
Quintus  C.  Wilson,  executive  secretary, 
prior  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
journalism  teachers  in  San  Diego,  August 
18-21. 
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in  the  news 


Theatre  critics  form 
own  association 


Terry  Oberle  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  succeeding  Mel  Derrick, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.  Oberle  joined  the  Journal 
in  1973  from  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Poole — named  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel  succeeding  Charles 
OsoLiN  who  is  joining  the  Cox  Communi¬ 
cations  Group’s  Washington  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robin  Branch,  previously  features  edi¬ 
tor  for  Gannett  News  Service  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y. — named  features  editor  of  To¬ 
day,  Cocoa,  Fla.  Mary  Ann  Hill,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Today  People  section — 
appointed  editor  of  Sunrise,  Today’s  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

*  *  4t 

A.  Steven  Perelman,  with  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register  since  1971,  most  re¬ 
cently  serving  as  acting  city  editor — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

A.  Edward  Heins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une — resigned. 

4c  « 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  publisher-treasurer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers  (morning 
Union,  afternoon  Daily  News  and  Sunday 
Republican) — to  Governor’s  Commission 
on  Nuclear  Safety.  The  nine-member  com¬ 
mission,  created  by  executive  order,  is 
studying  existing  safeguards  for  nuclear 
power  plants  and  recommending  additional 
precautions  to  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

*  if  * 

Gyan  Galoob,  formerly  of  KVLH,  Pauls 
Valley,  Okla.  staff — named  society  editor 
of  Pauls  Valley  Daily  Democrat.  Joe 
Claxton,  recent  University  of  Oklahoma 
graduate,  has  become  sports  editor. 


A  new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Theatre  Critics  Association,  has 
emerged  from  a  recent  weekend  meeting 
of  critics,  scholars  and  editors,  represent¬ 
ing  publications  and  institutions  across 
the  U.S.,  at  the  Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial 
Theatre  Center,  Waterford,  Conn. 

An  executive  committee,  selected  by  the 
23  founding  members,  will  be  comprised 
of  Ernest  Schier,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  chairman;  Henry  Hew’es,  Satur¬ 
day  Review/World,  secretary;  and  Elliot 
Norton,  Boston  Herald  American;  Dan 
Sullivan,  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Clare 
Hieronymus,  The  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

The  association,  in  a  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses,  cites  as  primary  goals  “the  greater 
communication  among  American  theatre 
critics:  the  encouragement  of  absolute 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  theatre  and 
theatre  criticism;  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  theatre  as  an  important 
national  resource;  and  to  reaffirm  the  in¬ 
dividual  critic’s  right  to  disagree  with  his 
colleagues  on  all  matters,  including  the 
above.” 

• 

Paul  Holland,  who  joined  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  department  as  a  district  manager 
in  1968,  becomes  a  Zone  Sales  Supervisor, 
effective  September  1. 

*  *  * 

Milo  W.  Sutton,  promotion  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  manager  of  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. — named  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  research  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 


John  R.  Goldrick — appointed  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company,  Robert  M.  Hunt.  He  formerly 
was  operations  and  transportation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  circulation  department. 


Joyce  M.  Eikenbery,  former  staff  writer 
for  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News — named  director  of  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  United  Foam  Corp. 


William  Wineska,  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  North  County  (Calif.)  Vista 
Press — named  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Californian, 
where  he  was  a  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  several  years  ago. 


Rick  Sadowski,  outstate  East  Coast  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald — to  Broward  County  circulation 
home  delivery  manager. 

4t  ♦  4c 

W.  M.  Brewer,  creative  director  of 
sew,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creative  planning. 

if  if  if 

James  R.  Hetherington,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times — 
named  director  of  public  relations  for 
American  United  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

if  *  if 

Michael  F.  Malheiro,  city  circulation 
manager  for  the  Chicago  Tribune — named 
operations-transportation  manager.  E. 
Reid  Eber,  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
ager  north — to  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  James  E.  Cahill,  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager — to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Benjamin  E.  Sahr,  suburban  cir¬ 
culation  manager  south — to  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Richard  A.  Litow- 
CHAK,  office  manager — to  north  suburban 
manager.  Spencer  M.  Johnson,  suburban 
north  zone  manager — to  west  suburban 
manager.  Roger  A.  Webster,  suburban 
south  zone  manager — to  south  suburban 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Lewis  was  named  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  vicepresident  of  the  Kilgore 
(Tex.)  News  Herald. 

if  m  * 

Lawrence  A.  Manson,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette — named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  effective  January  1.  Pat  McRob- 
ERTS,  classified  supervisor,  succeeds  him. 

if  if  if 

David  C.  Henley,  former  reporter  and 
political  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  U.S.C. — named  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at  the  U.  of  Wy¬ 
oming. 


SWINSTIME — Don  Newton,  marketing  director,  Columbus  |lnd.)  Republic,  "takes  it  on  the 
chin"  from  fellow  SWING  members  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Columbus  to  approve 
promotion  materials  detailing  food  market  served  by  the  group.  (SWING  stands  for  South 
West  Indiana  Newspaper  Group.)  Left  to  right:  Emery  Bacon,  Cincinnati  manager,  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.;  Russ  Howard,  advertising  director,  Terre  Haute;  Fritz  Kraly,  national 
advertising  manager,  Terre  Haute;  and  Jim  Snodgress,  advertising  director,  Bloomington  and 

Bedford,  Newspapers. 
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Machinery  costs 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


together  an  automated  tapeless  typeset¬ 
ting  system  for  classified  ad  copy  from 
scanner  to  page  makeup.  That  was  four 
years  ago  and  today  reporters’  copy  also 
is  processed  in  this  system  which  cost 
$385,000,  with  a  backup.  Replacement  of 
hot  metal  machinery  for  comparable  re¬ 
sults  would  have  cost  $585,000,  Martin 
said. 

Peter  Romano,  ANPA/Research  Insti¬ 
tute  production  director,  spoke  of  the  bur¬ 
geoning  market  for  new  equipment  and 
declared  it  is  now  feasible  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers  to  convert  to  cold  type  and  offset. 
Cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  composition  sys¬ 
tems  have  lowered  the  cost  of  setting 
type,  he  said,  from  $2,000  per  line  per 
minute  on  hot  metal  linecasters  to  $61  per 
line  per  minute.  The  cost  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  he  noted,  was  $1,000  per  line  per 
minute.  A  CRT  system  that  can  process 
•15  column  inches  per  minute  costs  less 
than  $30,000.  About  100  newspapers  have 
CRT  installations. 

With  elimination  of  the  photo  negative 
stage  from  preparation  of  plates  for  offset 
presses,  Romano  said  the  cost  has  been 
reduced  to  $1.10  per  plate.  Laser  plates 
will  lower  this  cost,  he  predicted. 

Huge  exhibit  area  in  1975 

The  rush  to  technological  changes, 
which  began  about  eight  years  ago  when 
highspeed  engraving  machines  made  pho¬ 
tocomposition  feasible  for  advertising 
copy,  is  accelerating  at  such  a  pace,  Ro¬ 
mano  told  E&P,  that  next  June’s  AN- 
PA/RI  production  exhibits  will  require 
130,000  spare  feet  of  space  in  a  Houston 
convention  center.  Hotel  accommodations 
for  6,000  visitors  will  be  arranged. 

Within  the  near  future,  a  commitment 
to  an  integrated  system  will  be  made  for 
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procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

Wt  read  every  daily 
newipaper  adi^ertisement 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Sticet 


the  Jacksonville  newspapers,  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Journal,  which 
moved  into  a  multi-million  dollar  plant  a 
few  years  ago.  Publisher  Robert  R.  Feag- 
in  said  newspaper  management  can  no 
longer  be  content  to  change  the  production 
system  by  bits  and  pieces. 

An  intensive  two-year  study,  involving 
every  employee,  is  coming  to  a  head  for 
the  Courier- Journal  &  Louisfville  Times, 
according  to  Earl  Bullard,  vicepresident- 
director  of  operations.  Phase  One,  in 
which  the  future  product  requirements 
were  probed,  took  a  year  to  complete. 
From  answers  to  2,000  inquiries  on  a 
questionnaire  a  master  composite  was  de¬ 
rived  as  the  basis  for  the  ideal  newspaper 
system  looking  ahead  as  much  as  15 
years. 

After  representatives  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  were  fully  apprised  of  the  plan¬ 
ning,  a  three-year  contract  was  negoti¬ 
ated,  giving  the  company  “virtual  carte 
blanche”  for  composing  room  changes  in 
return  for  job  security. 

For  the  past  year,  in  Phase  II,  Bullard 
said  17  supply  firms  had  been  invited  to 
make  presentations  with  special  attention 
to  delivery  schedules  between  1974  and 
1980  and  taking  the  cost  factor  of  risk  of 
obsolesence  into  consideration.  Several 
vendors,  he  said,  failed  to  respond  and  one 
submitted  a  proposal  that  couldn’t  be  cost- 
justified. 

Phase  III,  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  is  scheduled  to  begin  within  a 
month. 

To  remain  eompelilivc 

Bullard  explained  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  ownership  to  remain  competitive  in  all 
information  services.  Growth  by  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  other  newspaper  and  broadcast 
properties  has  been  ruled  out,  Bullard 
said.  At  the  outset  of  the  technology  proj¬ 
ect,  management’s  mandate  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  newspapers,  not 
simply  maintain  it. 

Involvement  of  all  personnel  has  been 
the  key  to  dramatic  change  in  production 
systems  at  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Gannett  group,  said  N,  S. 
Hayden,  publisher.  Everyone  in  the  plant, 
he  said,  knew  what  the  game  plan  was, 
what  jobs  would  be  changed  or  cut  and 
that  no  one  would  be  dropped. 

“Instead  of  fear,”  Hayden  said,  “we 
created  excitement.  We  have  bugs  and 
we’ll  have  others,  but  we  refuse  to  view 
the  new  technology  as  only  an  opportunity 
to  set  our  typographical  errors  a  thousand 
times  faster  and  deliver  them  later.” 

• 

Access  to  HEW  data 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  disclosed  that  it  would  pub¬ 
lish  new  freedom  of  information  rules  to 
make  more  audits,  reports,  other 
documents  and  previously  secret  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  public.  “There  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  taken  to  insure  that  the 
public  be  given  the  widest  possible  access 
to  H.E.W.’s  information  and  documents  in 
a  timely  manner,”  said  Caspar  W.  Wein¬ 
berger,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 


Recapitalization 
sought  by  Photon 

In  a  recent  letter  to  shareholders, 
Clifton  W.  Sink,  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Photon  Inc.,  outlined  a 
program  for  recapitalization  of  the  finan¬ 
cially  troubled  company. 

Photon  is  one  of  the  major  photo¬ 
typesetter  suppliers  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  1973  went  through  a  top 
management  change  when  both  Kurtz  M. 
Hanson,  chairman,  and  Robert  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  president,  resigned  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  letter  to  shareholders  revealed  that 
the  company  has  a  negative  net  worth. 
Total  liabilities  of  the  company  are  $27.4 
million  exceeding  total  assets  of  $18.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

According  to  Sink’s  letter  the  creditors, 
three  large  banks  and  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  would  participate  in  a  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  program.  The  plan  would  be  effective 
June  30  and  result  in  a  plus  net  worth  for 
Photon  of  $1.9  million. 

The  proposed  recapitalization  program 
would  have  $8.1  million  of  the  total  debt 
exchanged  for  convertible  preferred  stock 
and  $1.5  million  of  total  debt  exchanged 
for  nonconvertible  prior  preferred  stock 
and  restructuring  of  the  payment  terms 
of  an  additional  $9.5  million  of  debt. 

Interest  accrued  through  June  30th  in 
the  amount  of  $1.4  million  will  be  ex¬ 
cused.  The  remaining  debt  of  $6.9  million, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  includes 
the  day-to-day  current  liabilities. 

Photon  stockholders  (%  of  common) 
must  approve  the  proposed  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  program  and  the  plan  must  satisfy 
other  conditions,  according  to  the  letter. 

In  the  communication  to  stockholders. 
Sink  reported  on  results  for  the  1973 
fourth  quarter  and  the  1974  first  quarter 
and  six-months  periods. 

Operating  net  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1974  was  $69,000  ending  June  29.  A 
tax-loss  carry-forward  increased  oper¬ 
ating  net  final  to  $172,000.  The  sales  for 
this  period  were  $12.8  million. 

Operating  net  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1973  ending  December  29  was  $366,000.  A 
tax  credit  of  $338,000  increased  final  net 
to  $704,000.  Sales  for  the  period  were  $7 
million. 

Sink’s  letter  indicated  that  profit  for 
the  periods  discussed  came  from  its  for¬ 
eign  operations  and  US  operations  were 
conducted  with  operating  losses. 

Pacer  corporation,  a  leasing  concern, 
has  filed  suit  against  Photon  claiming 
more  than  $7  million  in  damages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  president’s  letter  the  com¬ 
pany  has  defenses  (which  may  be  asserted 
if  the  case  cannot  be  settled  in  a  reason¬ 
able  manner)  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  suit. 

The  company  has  filed  lawsuits  against 
the  former  president  of  Photon  and  part¬ 
ners  of  the  former  auditing  firm. 

Proxy  material  is  expected  to  be  mailed 
shortly,  according  to  Sink. 

Sink  said  he  was  confident  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  business  but  added,  “there  re¬ 
main  many  internal  and  external  chal¬ 
lenges  ahead.” 
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Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Kennerly,  27,  named  White  House  photographer 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

President  Gerald  Ford’s  new  official 
White  House  photographer  is  the  27-year- 
old  Pulitzer  Prize  news  photographer,  Da¬ 
vid  Hume  Kennerly.  The  Oregon-born 
photographer  won  a  Pulitzer  in  1972  for 
his  portfolio  of  pictures  made  while  as¬ 
signed  by  United  Press  International  to 
Vietnam. 

Kennerly  succeeds  Oliver  (Ollie)  At¬ 
kins  in  the  post  of  official  photographer. 
.4tkins,  who  went  to  the  White  House  in 
1969  on  appointment  by  President  Richard 
\ixon,  has  been  asked  to  stay  on  in  the 
White  House  as  director  of  photography 
for  an  indefinite  period.  He  told  IlpiTOR  & 
Publisher  that  he  will  “try  it  on  for 
size”  since  he  wants  to  support  the  new 
administrative  operations. 

Atkins  said  he  had  earlier  accepted  an 
appointment  with  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  vicepresident  in  the  Eastem  area 
of  the  United  States  and  an  appointment 
as  senior  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  that 
Beurt  SerVass,  president  of  Curtis,  told 
him,  “Do  what  you  want  to  do,  and  do 
what  they  want  you  to  do,”  and  added 
that  the  job  would  be  there  when  Atkins 
is  ready.  Atkins  was  with  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  more  than  25  years  un¬ 
til  he  accepted  the  White  House  appoint¬ 
ment  fi'om  Nixon  in  1969. 

During  E&P’s  telephone  call  to  the 
photo  office  of  the  White  House,  Atkins 
was  interrupted  by  the  loud  speaker  giv¬ 
ing  specific  instructions  for  the  photog¬ 
raphers  and  writing  press  as  to  where  to 
assemble,  enter,  and  exit  a  press  session 
in  the  Oval  Office. 

“Belter  balance*’ 

Atkins  said  he  was  asked  to  stay  on  in 
the  White  House  by  General  Haig  and  the 
new  press  secretary  to  the  President,  J.  F. 
terHorst.  He  told  E&P  that  he  had  a 
“nice,  clean  operation  with  no  problems” 
during  the  Nixon  administration  and  ex¬ 
pects  no  problems  now.  He  forecasts  that 
photographers  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  access  to  the  President.  Nixon  just 
wasn’t  “photo  oriented”  but  thought  of 
the  substance  of  a  meeting  and  “to  heck” 
with  photography,  Atkins  added.  He  fore¬ 
casts  a  better  balance. 

Kennerly  comes  to  the  White  House 
from  Time  Magazine  where  he  has  been 
a  contract  photographer  since  1972.  His 
No.  1  assignment  has  been  to  Ford  since 
the  afternoon  'oefore  he  was  nominated 
Vice  President  with  the  exception  of  a 
trip  to  Acapulco,  where  he  made  exclusive 
color  photos  of  Henry  and  Nancy  Kiss¬ 
inger  during  their  honeymoon  and  then  a 
trip  to  Greece  several  weeks  ago  during 
the  Cyprus  confrontation. 

The  warm,  personal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Kennerly  and  Ford  began  during 
those  days  and  on  Kennerly’s  birthday 
last  March,  Ford  visited  his  townhouse 
bringing  as  a  present  a  case  of  regional 
Rocky  Mountain  beer  that  is  the  bearded 
photographer’s  favorite. 

One  wire  report  said  that  Kennerly 
commented  he  didn’t  know  what  his  salary 
was.  “I  honestly  don’t  know.  I  didn’t 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPH — Photojournalist  and  Pulitier  Priie  news  photographer  David 
Hume  Kenrverly,  27,  poses  for  President  Ford  in  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House 
Sunday,  August  II,  after  Ford  named  Kennerly  his  official  White  House  photographer. 
Kennerly  left  Time  Magazine  to  accept  the  appointment  replacing  Oliver  (Ollie)  Atkins, 
who  served  In  the  same  post  with  President  Nixon.  On  hand  to  record  the  Oval  Office 
scene  was  Chick  Harrity,  Associated  Press  Washington  bureau  staffer.  The  photo  was 
circulated  by  AP  Wirephoto. 


ask.” 

“That  sounds  like  him,”  .John  Durniak, 
picture  editor  of  Time,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  One  of  the  reasons  he  covered  so 
many  wars  and  battles,  Durniak  added,  is 
that  “Dave  was  usually  the  first  to  call 
and  say,  ‘I’m  packed.’  ” 

Kennerly  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1972  for  feature  photography  with  his 
dramatic  1971  photographs  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  He  was  25  at  the  time  and  had 
been  in  the  area  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  for  slightly  more  than  a  year. 
His  orientation  in  Vietnam  was  on  photo¬ 
graphs  recording  the  loneliness  and  deso¬ 
lation  of  war. 

Kennerly  attended  Portland  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  had  worked  for  the  Lake  Oswego 
Review,  Oregon  Journal  and  Portland 
Oregonian  before  going  to  UPI  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  worked  in  New  York  and 
Washington  before  assignment  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Kennerly  joined  Time  and  Life  maga¬ 
zines  in  November  of  1972  while  in  Saigon 
and  resigned  from  UPI.  When  Life  folded, 
all  his  pictures  were  used  in  Time.  The 
magazine  subsequently  sent  him  to  Hong 
Kong  and  back  to  New  York  and  on  to 
France  to  work  under  its  bureau  system  in 
Europe.  He  covered  the  Portuguese- Afri¬ 
can  confrontation  and  then  was  brought 
back  to  Washington  in  earlier  Watergate 
days  and  in  October  of  1973  had  his 
first  assignment  to  Gerald  Ford. 

Kennerly  told  E&P  that  he  was  “very 
happy — more  than  very  happy”  that  At¬ 
kins  had  agreed  to  stay  on.  He  said  it 
will  enable  him  to  divorce  himself  from 
the  operation  of  th^  photo  office  and 
“document  the  Presidency”,  which  is 
“what  I  wanted  to  do.” 

Kennerly  began  work  last  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  the  first  day  he  shot  14  rolls 
of  film.  (“I’ve  shot  more  in  a  day  at 
Time.”)  He  said  he’s  been  getting  up 


alxjut  6  a.m.  at  his  townhouse  in  George¬ 
town  “where  I  live  alone”  and  returns 
home  about  11  p.m.  This  weekend  the  first 
package  of  about  14  Kennerly  photos  of 
President  Ford’s  first  week  in  office  will 
be  released  to  the  media. 

Talking  with  E&P,  Kennerly  was 
exhilarated  about  the  look  he  had  just 
had  at  the  first  photographs  soon  to  be 
released.  “Just  great”  he  summerizes,  and 
the  words  sound  just  right  coming  from  a 
professional  who  will  akso  stop  in  mid¬ 
sentence  to  multiply  out  the  exact  number 
of  frames  shot  first  day  on  the  job. 

Resignation  eve 

.\tkins  photographed  the  Nixon  family 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  White  House 
on  the  eve  of  the  resignation  and  one  of 
the  pictures  widely  u.'^ed  after  release  to 
the  press  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Tricia  Cox  showing  the  family  linking 
elbows  in  unity.  But  the  Atkins  picture 
most  widely  used — on  page  one  with  the 
resignation  headlines  or  inside — was  one 
.Atkins  made  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  Solarium  on  the  third  fioor  when 
Julie  Eisenhower  broke  into  tears  and  her 
father  tenderly  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 

Atkins,  quoted  as  having  tears  in  his 
own  eyes,  said  it  was  obvious  that  both 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  her  daughters  had  been 
crying,  although  they  all  welcomed  him. 
Mrs.  Nixon  told  .Atkins  it  would  be  good 
to  have  a  picture  of  “the  whole  gang 
now”  and  the  President  said,  “Yes,  Ollie 
make  it.” 

Referring  to  having  accepted  the  Curtis 
appointment  before  the  White  House  re¬ 
quest  to  stay  on  “indefinitely”,  Atkins 
said  that  he  had  expected  to  be  working 
in  the  Washington  office  of  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  possibly  in  the  same 
office  or  next  door  to  Julie  Eisenhower, 
the  former  President’s  daughter  who  has 
been  a  Curtis  executive  for  some  time. 
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audience  they  want,”  he  said. 

In  estimating  the  outlook  for  success  of 
the  Press  Orr  said  that  modem  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  permitting  the  paper  to 
publish  300,000  copies,  with  three  daily 
editions  starting  at  noon,  from  Monday  to 
Friday  with  a  total  staff  of  only  300  peo¬ 
ple,  played  no  small  part  in  the  favorable 
prognosis.  Competing  New  York  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  from  1200  to  5500  full  time 
employees.  “In  the  New  York  publishing 
arena,”  a  well  informed  authority  told 
this  writer,  “each  employee  must  cost  a 
publisher  an  average  of  $20,000  per 
year.” 

Orr  said  Harold  Blatt,  advertising  sales 
director  for  Barron’s,  another  Dow  Jones 
publication,  will  join  the  Press  as  associ¬ 
ate  advertising  director  and  his  chief  as¬ 
sistant. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 

New  Manhattan  daily 
hopes  to  fill  ad  gap 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“We  see  an  enormous  gap  in  newspaper 
coverage  for  advertisers  in  the  New  York 
evening  field,”  said  newly-appointed  New 
York  Press  advertising  director,  John  C. 
Orr  in  a  chat  with  this  writer  in  the 
paper’s  temporary  Park  Avenue  sky¬ 
scraper  offices. 

The  former  Wall  Street  Journal  adver¬ 
tising  director  who  is  heading  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  effort  for  oilman  John 
Shaheen’s  New  York  evening  newspaper 
venture  scheduled  for  kickoff  in  the  1st 
quarter  of  1975  exuded  confidence  in  the 
N.Y.  Press’  prospects. 

“In  the  mid  60’s,”  he  noted,  “circulation 
of  Manhattan  based  evening  newspapers, 
the  World  Telegram-Sun,  Joumal- 
American  and  Netv  York  Post  was  around 
1,400,000.  Today,  800,000  former  readers 
no  longer  buy  an  evening  newspaper.” 
The  New  York  Press  is  hoping  to  lure  a 
minimum  of  300,000  readers  back  to  the 
evening  newspaper  habit.  “Furthermore, 
the  paper’s  editorial  content,  combined 
with  the  finest  newspaper  production 
available  from  fully  automated  offset 
equipment  is  designed  to  attract  both  up¬ 
scale  readers  and  advertisers,”  he  said. 

Full  color  availability 

Full  color  will  be  available  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  size  8  column  pages  of  the  Press 
marking  the  second  Manhattan  based 
newspaper  with  this  capability.  A  dummy 
front  page  we  saw  revealed  the  use  of 
editorial  color — “Not  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  splash,”  said  Orr,  “but  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  or  impact  where  it  is  appropriate.” 

The  strong  financial  coverage  and  the 
objective  of  hitting  the  newsstands  with 
Wall  Street  closing  prices  by  4:15  p.m. 
due  to  its  automated  production  techni¬ 
ques  is  expected  to  attract  considerable 
financial-orientated  advertising  including 
general  business  and  corporate  image 
building  copy.  With  present  plans  calling 
for  a  40  page  maximum  product,  there 
will  be  a  full  representation  of  such  stan¬ 
dard  features  as  fashion,  sports,  amuse¬ 
ments  etc. 

“We  look  for  upscale  department  store 
advertising  as  well  as  ads  from  specialty 
stores  as  there  will  be  much  in  the  paper 
to  warrant  its  being  carried  into  the 
home,”  said  Orr.  He  sees  the  advertising 
coming  out  of  other  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  diverse  media  now  being 
used.  “In  many  cases,  advertisers  are  ac¬ 
tually  overadvertising  in  some  New  York 
newspapers,”  Orr  noted,  “because  they 
just  don’t  have  another  newspaper  tar¬ 
geted  to  their  upscale  prospects.  Many 
advertisers  are  looking  for  a  second  news¬ 
paper  buy  in  this  market.” 

Qassified  section 

A  full  scale  classified  section  will  be 


Ad  reruns  sold 
at  half-price 


Every  July,  newspapers  are  packed 
with  half-price  sales.  So  why  shouldn’t 
newspapers  put  on  a  half-price  sale  for 
their  advertisers?  That’s  what  Madison- 
ville  (Ky.)  Messenger  did. 

T.  George  Washingtqn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Messenger,  got  together 
with  his  advertising  director,  Claire 
McClughan,  and  they  came  up  with  their 
first  Advertiser  Appreciation  Day. 

They  ran  several  black-and-white  ads 
and  one  color  ad  to  promote  the  sale. 
Local  advertisers  were  told  they  could 
re-run  their  ad  previously  published  be¬ 
tween  July  1  and  15  at  half  price  on  July 
16.  “It’s  just  our  way  of  saying  ‘Thanks’ 
to  our  advertisers,”  the  ad  read. 

The  day  selected  was  a  Tuesday,  the 
messenger’s  worst  ad  day.  “But  we  had 
almost  1,000  inches  of  half-price  ads  from 
17  advertisers,”  said  Washington.  “With 
no  composition,  we  came  out  all  right  on 
the  money-making  end,  but  the  public 
relations  from  the  sales  will  do  more  sell¬ 
ing  than  can  be  measured.  We  appreciate 
our  advertisers  and  we  wanted  them  to 
know  it,”  he  said. 

“I  think  we  made  our  advertisers  con¬ 
scious  that  we  wanted  to  do  something  for 
them.  It’s  as  valuable  a  p.r.  tool  as 
adding  linage,”  stressed  Washington, 
(who  said  this  wasn’t  the  first  time  he  had 
put  on  the  promotion.) 

When  he  was  advertising  director  at 
another  newspaper  three  years  ago,  he 
promoted  a  Sunday-Monday  sale.  The  ad 
that  was  placed  Sunday  could  be  re-run  at 
half-price  Monday,  he  said. 


included  in  the  paper  with  the  possibility 
of  its  being  carried  in  an  eight  column 
format.  This  would  be  a  concession  to  the 
readers  who  find  the  7  column  tab  clas¬ 
sified  and  9  column  standard  difficult 
going  and  Orr  said  we  could  claim  to  have 
the  most  readable  want  ad  section  in 
town. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  classified  op¬ 
eration  will  be  completely  automated  with 
ad  takers  able  to  read  their  copy  on  a 
television  screen  as  they  take  the  ad  after 
which  it  will  be  automatically  stored  for 
publication  with  classifying  and  billing 
accomplished  simultaneously. 

“Rates?  We  hope  to  establish  competi¬ 
tive  rates  that  reflect  the  value  of  our 
audience,”  said  Orr.  There  will  be  a  con¬ 
ventional  retail  and  national  rate  set-up. 

Having  spent  17  years  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  last  10  as  advertising 
director,  Orr  looks  with  equanimity  at 
high  rates.  “Advertisers  are  content  to 
pay  a  fair  rate  if  you  can  deliver  the 
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Press  encounters  problems 
at  Huntsville  prison  siege 


By  Nicholas  C.  Chriss 

C.liief  of  Houston  Iturouu, 

Ixjs  Angeles  Times 

“Each  day  he  would  read  the  newspa¬ 
pers  very  carefully,”  said  Mrs.  Ann  Flem¬ 
ing.  She  was  talking  about  convict  Fred- 
erico  Gomez  Carrasco  and  the  ordeal  his 
hostages  went  through  during  the  siege 
that  ended  recently  here  at  the  Texas 
State  Prison.  Mrs.  Fleming,  one  of  the  12 
hostages  held  11  days  in  the  prison  li¬ 
brary,  said  the  gunman  read  the  papers 
(six  Texas  dailies  delivered  daily)  thor¬ 
oughly,  for  news  about  himself  and  prison 
authorities,  and  particularly  those  of  his 
hometown,  San  Antonio.  He  also  listened 
carefully  to  the  frequent  radio  broadcasts 
about  the  siege. 

The  siege,  a  dubious  record  of  sorts  in 
detaining  hostages,  ended  with  the  death 
of  Carrasco,  an  accomplice  and  two  wom¬ 
en  hostages  on  August  3. 

It  posed  a  dilemma  for  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  story,  who  often  were  placed  in 
the  position  of  damned-if-you-don’t,  and 
damned-if-you-do.  It  was  the  latest  exer¬ 
cise  in  news  media  involvement  of  the 
story  being  covered,  something  that  seems 
to  be  taking  place  more  and  more  these 
days.  In  the  case  of  the  Carrasco  siege, 
prison  officials — and  Carrasco  himself — 
used  the  news  media  to  some  extent.  Some 
papers  and  broadcasting  media  declined 
the  offer.  Others  accepted.  To  those  who 
accepted,  prison  officials  suggested  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked  in  an  effort  to  learn 
more  about  Carrasco’s  activities  in  the 
library. 

News  blackout 

The  marathon  interviews  during  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  siege  were  in  contrast  to 
the  last  two  days,  when  officials  clamped 
down  with  a  news  blackout.  The  blackout 
was  climaxed  when  prison  spokesman  Ron 
Taylor  nervously  began  circulating  among 
reporters,  a  large  revolver  jammed  be- 
tw'een  his  backbone  and  his  belt,  asking 
them  not  to  write  or  broadcast  anything 
for  several  hours.  For  whatever  reason, 
Taylor  did  not  summon  the  more  than  100 
reporters  to  the  podium  where  briefings 
had  been  held,  and  explain  concisely  to 
one  and  all,  what  was  going  on.  It  was  a 
catch-as-catch-can  operation,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  most  reporters  cooperated.  Repor¬ 
ters  could  see  the  guards  lifting  fire  hoses 
over  the  prison  w’alls.  High  pressure 
water  streams  later  were  used  to  knock 
over  the  convicts  and  hostages  as  they 
walked  down  a  ramp  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  nearby  armored  car  inside  the 
walls.  If  Carrasco  didn’t  hear  about  the 
water  hoses  and  the  activity  at  the  wall,  it 
was  only  because  he  failed  to  listen  to  the 
right  station.  But  it  was  typical  of  the 
often  confusing  role  and  the  news  media 
was  forced  to  play  during  the  siege. 

Carrasco’s  marathon  interviews  with 
reporters  became  a  contested  issue.  Tom¬ 


my  Miller  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
wrote : 

“His  decision  to  meet  the  press  and  halt 
weekend  negotiations  to  free  the  hostages 
appears  part  of  a  carefully  designed  es¬ 
cape  plan.  Carrasco  patiently  spent  hours 
on  the  telephone  Saturday  and  Sunday 
with  about  30  reporters,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  by-passing 
prison  authorities  in  getting  his  message 
to  the  public  outside  the  ivy-covered  brick 
walls  of  the  i)rison. 

“He  may  have  been  buying  time,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  next  step  in  his  timetable.  On 
the  other  hand  Carrasco  may  have  been 
trying  to  deliver  a  coded  message  to 
confederates  outside  the  walls.”  To  his 
wife.  Rosa,  perhaps.  Miller  wrote. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  noted,  prison 
officials  may  have  been  buying  time,  al¬ 
lowing  the  interviews  to  continue  two 
days. 

A  Houston  television  rejiorter,  talking 
to  a  hostage,  learned  where  Carrasco  kept 
his  ammunition. 

When  Carrasco  heard  on  the  radio  that 
this  information  had  been  given  out,  he 
made  that  particular  hostage  (who  in  the 
end  came  out  alive)  number  one  of  the 
hostage  death  list. 

Some  of  the  media  repre.sentatives 
present,  decided  it  wasn’t  worthwhile  to 
be  used  like  this  and  said  they  would  not 
take  part  in  the  interviews. 

Mrs.  Fleming  said  later  that  .some  of 
her  most  fearful  moments  came  when  sto¬ 
ries  began  breaking  about  Carrasco 
“softening,”  after  he  released  a  hostage  to 
give  details  of  a  hostage  exchange  to 
prison  officials.  She  said  they  tried  to  get 
the  newspapers,  that  came  each  morning, 
before  Carrasco  so  they  could  read  them 
and  prepare  to  cope  with  whatever  was  in 
them. 

Given  list  of  reporters 

Carrasco  asked  for  and  received  list  of 
reporters  covering  the  siege  four  days 
after  it  began.  He  summoned  many  of 
them  for  telephone  interviews. 

While  Carrasco  chatted  with  newsmen 
on  one  line,  the  hostages  used  other  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  talk  to  their  relatives,  and 
prison  officials  monitored  the  conversa¬ 
tions. 

Taylor  said  when  the  negotiations  en¬ 
tered  their  most  crucial  stage,  officials 
decided  it  simply  was  too  dangerous  for 
any  word  to  get  out  that  might  get  back  to 
Carrasco  in  the  daily  papers  or  on  the 
radio. 

(The  dailies  he  read  were  the  Houston 
Post,  Houston  Chronicle,  Dallas  Morning 
Neu's,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  San  Antonio 
Light,  San  Antonio  Express  Mews.) 

The  length  of  the  siege,  the  long  hours 
without  any  information,  the  blackouts. 


tbe  expenses,  caused  some  media  to  with¬ 
draw  correspondents,  and  then  send  thfim 
back,  or  to  increa.se  or  dc-crease  tbeir 
teams,  \rusweelc,  which  just  closed  its 
Houston  bureau,  and  now  covers  'J'exas 
with  its  Los  Angeles  bureau,  sent  in  a 
man.  Time  had  a  Houston  stringi-r  on 
hand,  but  decided  to  kill  the  story  Satur¬ 
day  several  hours  before  Carrasco  was 
killed,  and  had  to  resurrect  it.  James 
Sterba  of  the  .Veto  York  Times  Denver 
bureau  came  in,  as  did  Rick  Soli,  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
kept  a  man  on  the  scene,  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  heard  daily  from 
stringer  .Stan  Redding.  Reuters  had  no 
staffer  in  Huntsville. 

The  temperature  during  the  11  days 
constantly  hovered  in  the  mid-90’s  and 
above.  For  a  number  of  days  it  rained  in 
the  afternoon.  Huntsville  city  officials 
suddenly  erected  a  temporary  shelter  af¬ 
ter  the  rain  and  provided  coffee  and  iced 
tea.  It  never  rained  again. 

Because  no  one  ever  knew  when  an 
announcement  would  be  forthcoming,  the 
story  required  almost  continuous  atten¬ 
tion.  The  nearest  food  was  a  Burger  Chef 
across  the  street  from  the  prison  where 
business  doubled,  as  did  the  occupancy 
rate  at  all  the  motels  around  Hunt.sville. 
The  Holiday  Inn  became  notorious  for 
failing  to  honor  its  reservations. 

Coverage  lauded 

W.  S.  Estelle,  Jr.,  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections  director,  and  spokesman  Ron 
Taylor,  said  later  they  thought  the  news 
media  had  done  a  fair  and  accurate  job  of 
covering  the  story,  despite  the  news  lilack- 
outs  and  the  tenuous  nature  of  the  story. 
Then  never  did  exjilain  why  the  door  to 
the  only  nearby  restrooms  was  often 
locked. 

The  prison  officials  ended  up  with  a 
black  mark.  It  came  not  long  after  the 
shootout,  when  reporters,  in  groups,  were 
admitted  inside  the  prison  to  view  the 
bodies  of  the  two  dead  convicts  (the 
hostage  bodies  had  been  removed),  their 
makeshift  shelter  and  the  library  where 
they  lived  11  days.  It  was  the  final  high 
point  of  the  night’s  sensational  story. 

Estelle  refused  to  let  women  reporters 
make  the  tour. 

Ann  James,  Houston  Post  police  report¬ 
er  in  charge  of  her  paper’s  team  covering 
the  story,  argued  with  Estelle — to  no 
avail.  “Two  women  died  in  there,  why 
can’t  women  reporters  go  inside?”  she 
asked. 

Estelle  told  her  to  write  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  if 
she  had  a  complaint,  and  added  “I  let  two 
women  into  my  prison  (referring  to  the 
women  hostages  who  worked  inside)  and 
two  of  them  are  dead.” 

• 

Bailey  Howard  dies 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  who  retired  in  1971 
as  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  president  of 
its  newspaper  division,  which  publishes 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  The  Chicago 
Daily  Neics,  died  August  12  at  his  home, 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  59 
years  old. 
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Swearing-in  of  Ford 
witnessed  by  newsmen 

The  swearing-in  ceremonies  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford  were  historic  proceedings  that 
for  most  newspapers  had  to  be  covered  via 
the  tv  or  through  pool  reporters. 

Due  to  the  vast  numbers  of  newsmen  on 
hand  August  9  most  of  the  events  includ¬ 
ing  the  swearing-in  ceremony  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  and  former 
President  Nixon’s  departure  from  the 
Capitol,  were  limited  to  pool  coverage 
only. 

Viewing  the  historic  moment  in  the 
East  Room  were  Adam  Clymer,  Hnltimorc 
Sun;  Andrew  Glass,  Cox  Newspapers; 
Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al;  Ralph  Harris,  Reuters;  Frank  Cormi¬ 
er,  .Associated  Press;  Patrick  Sloyan, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Clark  Hoyt,  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Richard  Ryan,  Detroit 
\ews;  Fred  Zimmerman,  Wall  St.  Jour¬ 
nal;  Marjorie  Hunter,  New  York  Timen; 
Bill  Greider  and  Jules  Witcover,  Wa.'th- 
ington  Post;  John  Fialka,  Wnshmgton 
Star-News;  Ron  Cordray  and  Maurey  De- 
Jong,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  A  list 
of  others  covering  the  event  was  not 
available. 

Clymer  who  delivered  the  pool  report 
helped  newsmen  pin  down  the  exact  time 
that  President  Ford  succeeded  to  the 
office,  a  question  that  had  floated  through¬ 
out  the  day  for  most  tv  reporters.  In 
situations  like  the  swearing-in,  the  pool 

Newsmen  books  on  Ford 
are  rushed  into  print 

Michigan  newspapermen  have  authored 
two  books  on  President  Gerald  Ford  to 
satisfy  the  demands,  created  almost  over¬ 
night,  of  the  American  reading  public. 

The  two  books  are  Jerry  Ford  Up 
Close,  published  by  Coward  McCann  & 
Geoghegan  June  26,  and  a  biography  as 
yet  untitled  of  the  new  President,  now 
being  rushed  into  print  by  the  Third 
Press. 

Jerry  Ford  Up  Close  was  written  by  Bud 
Vestal,  political  reporter  for  Booth  News¬ 
papers  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  seven 
other  Booth  newsmen. 

Vestal,  who  is  the  main  contributor  to 
the  book,  covers  national  and  Michigan 
political  campaigns  for  Booth.  His  career 
began  at  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  the  paper  which  serves  Ford’s 
hometown. 

Other  contributors  to  the  Vestal  book 
include  Ray  Stephens,  Booth’s  Washington 
bureau  chief;  Robert  Lewis,  Senate  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Washington  for  Booth;  Ron  Cor¬ 
dray,  House  specialist  in  Washington  for 
Booth;  William  C.  Kulsea,  Booth’s  Lan¬ 
sing  bureau  chief ;  and  Robert  H.  Long- 
staff,  John  O’Connor,  and  William  E. 
Cote,  all  members  of  Booth’s  Lansing  bu¬ 
reau. 

The  Ford  biography  has  been  written 
by  the  President’s  new  press  secretary,  J. 
F.  terHorst  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Detroit  Netvs.  TerHorst 
recently  completed  his  manuscript  for  the 
Third  Press,  which  will  be  distributing 
the  book  in  several  weeks. 
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report  details  to  other  newsmen  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  not  have  been  observable 
over  the  tv  screen. 

Clymer  said  that  Thomas  from  UPI  had 
talked  with  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  attended  the  ceremony, 
and  found  out  that  President  Nixon’s  let¬ 
ter  of  resignation  had  been  delivered  to 
him  at  11:35  a.m.  and  did  not  specify  the 
time  that  it  was  to  become  effective. 

“Therefore,  I’ll  leave  it  to  assorted  con¬ 
stitutional  scholars  to  decide  whether  Ger¬ 
ald  Ford  actually  became  president  at 
11:35.”  The  President  took  oflice  shortly 
after  noon,  the  reporter  said. 

At  1  p.m.,  however,  the  mob  of  newsmen 
had  their  contact  with  the  new  president 
when  he  entered  the  press  room  to  make 
what  he  said  were  “two  ])rofound  an¬ 
nouncements.” 

One,  of  course,  was  the  appointment  of 
Jerry  terHorst  whom  he  introduced  to  the 
press  corp  as  “one  of  yours.” 

• 

UPI  assigns  new  jobs 
to  Page  and  Cafarell 

New  administrative  ai)pointments  and 
assignments  at  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  headquarters  in  New  York  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  UPI  president  Rod  Beaton 
following  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Robert  E.  Page,  recently  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  bureau  operations,  was 
elected  a  vicepresident. 

Norman  A.  Cafarell,  director-North 
.American  sales,  was  named  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  president. 

Beaton  said  that  Cafarell’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include  the  newly-formed  UPI 
Newspaper  .Advisory  Board  of  which  he  is 
secretary.  Cafarell  also  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  annual  UPI  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conference  (Edicon). 

James  P.  Buckner,  Pacific  Division  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  San  Francisco,  succeeds 
Cafarell  as  director-North  .American  sales 
and  will  report  to  H.  C.  Thornton, 
vicepresident-marketing. 

.At  the  same  time,  James  F.  Darr, 
vicepresident-communications,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Richard  Shemonoski 
as  facilities  manager. 

• 

NANA  prepares  series 
from  terHorst  book 

North  .American  Newspaper  .Alliance  is 
offering  a  seven-part  series  excerpted 
from  J.  F.  terHorst’s  biography-in-process 
of  his  new  boss.  President  Gerald  Ford. 

The  newly  appointed  press  secretary  to 
the  President  had  been  working  on  a  book- 
length  biography  of  Vice  President  Ford 
until  the  change  of  administrations. 

The  series  from  N.AN.A  is  titled  “The 
Makings  of  Gerald  Ford”  while  the  book's 
title  will  be  “Gerald  Ford  and  the  Future 
of  the  Presidency.”  Publishers  of  the  book 
will  be  Third  Press,  owned  by  Joseph 
Okpaku,  a  Nigerian. 

TerHorst,  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Detroit  Netvs,  has  written 
articles  for  national  distribution  by 
N.ANA  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Ford 
series  is  for  release  beginning  .August  25. 
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President  Ford 
may  address 
UPI’s  EDICON 

United  Press  International  was  .still 
awaiting  official  word  this  week  from  the 
White  House  to  find  out  if  President  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ford  would  be  able  to  honor  a 
previous  commitment  to  addi-ess  the  1974 
Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON)  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  October  1-3. 

While  still  Vice  President,  Ford  had 
accepted  an  inviation  to  address  the  more 
than  100  rejiresentatives  from  UPI  sub¬ 
scriber  newspapers  who  are  expected  to 
attend  the  conference  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Norman  .A.  Cafarell,  UPI’s  director  of 
North  .American  sales,  who  was  in  San 
Francisco  this  week  on  business  as  well  as 
touring  former  UPI  chairman  Frank  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Napa  Valley  winery,  reported 
.Augu.st  5  that  invitations  had  been  e.x- 
tended  to  President  Nixon  before  his 
resignation  last  week.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California.  Neither  Nixon  nor  Kiss¬ 
inger  have  responded  to  the  speaking  in¬ 
vitations,  Cafarell  said. 

It  will  be  the  15th  annual  EDICON,  but 
the  first  at  which  delegates  will  hear  initi¬ 
al  rei)orts  and  exchange  views  with  the  15 
members  of  the  newly-created  UPI  News¬ 
paper  .Advisory  Board. 

The  conference  will  open  Tuesday 
morning,  October  1,  with  a  close  up  look 
at  the  economy,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Speaking  on  this  vital  global  issue  will  be 
Harned  Pettus  Hoose,  an  international 
trade  consultant  who  recently  returned 
from  talks  in  mainland  China;  Lee  lacoc- 
ca,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  Fred 
Larkin,  chairman  of  the  board,  Security 
National  Bank,  the  second  largest  finan¬ 
cial  institution  in  California. 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  will  preside  over  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  rise  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world.  Speakers  will  be  Dr.  David  C. 
Rapoport,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California;  Attorney 
General  Evelle  Younger  of  the  State  of 
California  and  Dr.  Mason  Willrich,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Virgin¬ 
ia  and  co-author  of  a  Ford  Foundation 
report  entitled:  “Nuclear  Theft:  Risks 
and  Safeguards.” 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  publisher,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  will  preside 
over  a  two-hour  working  session  devoted 
to  hearing  a  report  from  Henry  L.  Dia¬ 
mond,  executive  director  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Critical  Choices  for  .Americans. 
Diamond  will  brief  the  delegates  on  the 
findings  of  his  group  at  the  mid-way  point 
in  a  two-year  study. 

Social  activities  will  include  a  special 
luncheon  in  the  Napa  Valley  wine  coun¬ 
try,  an  afternoon  cruise  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  general  sightseeing,  including  a 
visit  for  the  ladies  to  the  world-famous 
Japanese  Tea  Gardens  and  the  M.  H.  de 
Young  Memorial  .Art  Museum. 

The  conference  will  close  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  informal  banquet  on  Thursday. 
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7if  is  the  purpose  of  the  1st  Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited 
marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  truth  will  ultimately  prevail..,  ’ 

— Justice  Bykon  J.  White 


and  press  shall  not  be  abridged.” — Justice  Black,  in  Speiser  v. 
Randall.  1958. 

*  «  * 

The  Court’s  decisions  bespeak  “a  profound  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  principle  that  debate  on  public  issues  should  be 
uninbibited.  robust  and  wide-open,  and  it  may  include  vehement, 
caustic,  and  sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  govern¬ 
mental  and  public  officials  ...  An  unconditional  right  to  say 
what  one  pleases  about  public  affairs  is  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  minimum  guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment.” — Justice 
Black,  in  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  1964. 

*  *  * 

“The  First  Amendment .  .  .  affords  to  the  citizen  and  the  press 
an  absolute,  unconditional  privilege  to  criticize  official  conduct 
despite  the  harm  which  may  flow  from  excesses  and  abuses  .  .  . 
As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  correctly  observed,  ‘sunlight  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  disinfectants.” — Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg,  in  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  1964. 

*  *  * 

“The  First  Amendment  contains  no  specific  guarantee  of 
access  to  publications  ...  I  think  the  right  to  receive  publica¬ 
tions  is  a  fundamental  right  ...  It  would  be  a  barren  market¬ 
place  of  ideas  that  had  only  sellers  and  no  buyers.” — Justice 
Brennan,  in  Garrison  v.  Louisiana.  1964. 

*  *  * 

“The  threat  of  prosecutions  of  protected  expression  is  a  real 
and  substantial  one.  Even  the  prospect  of  ultimate  failure  of 
such  prosecutions  by  no  means  dispels  their  chilling  effect  on 
protected  expression.” — Justice  Brennan,  in  Dombrowski  v. 
Pfister.  1964. 

*  *  * 

“Those  of  us  alive  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  witnessed  the 
dreadful  ordeal  of  people  in  the  public  service  being  pummelled 
by  those  inside  and  outside  government  with  charges  that  were 
false,  abusive,  and  damaging  to  the  extreme.  Many  of  them 
rarely  had  the  opportunity  for  rejoinder.  Yet  if  free  discussion 
of  public  issues  is  the  guide,  I  see  no  way  to  draw  lines  that 
exclude  the  night  watchman,  the  file  clerk,  the  typist,  or  anyone 
on  the  public  payroll. ...  If  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  Congress 
could  not  constitutionally  pass  a  libel  law.  then  the  question  is 
whether  a  public  issue,  not  a  public  official,  is  involved.” — 

Justice  Douglas,  in  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer.  1%6. 

«  *  » 

“Suppression  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  praise  or  criticize 
governmental  agents  and  to  clamor  and  contend  for  or  against 
change,  muzzles  one  of  the  very  agencies  the  Framers  of  our 
Constitution  thoughtfully  and  deliberately  selected  to  improve 
our  society  and  keep  it  free.” — Justice  Black,  in  Mills  v. 
Alabama.  1%5. 

«  *  » 

Indispensable  service 

“We  create  a  grave  risk  of  serious  impairment  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  service  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  society  if  we  saddle 
the  press  with  the  impossible  burden  of  verifying  to  a  certainty 
the  facts  associated  in  news  articles  with  a  person’s  name, 
picture  or  portrait,  particularly  as  related  to  nondefamatory 
matter.” — Justice  Brennan,  in  Time  Inc.  v.  Hill.  1966. 

*  »  * 

“The  modern  history  of  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  mainly  has  been  one  of  a  search  for  the  outer  limits 
of  that  right.  .  .  .  The  Court’s  primary  concern  has  been  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  right  and  the  surrounding  safe¬ 
guards  necessary  to  give  it  breathing  space.” — Justice  John  M. 
Harlan,  in  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts.  1%6. 

*  *  * 

“Public  opinion  may  be  the  only  instrument  by  which  society 

can  attempt  to  influence  their  (public  figures’)  conduct.” — Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  in  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts.  1966. 

*  «  « 

“The  Constitution  protects  more  than  a  man’s  freedom  to  say 
or  write  or  publish  what  he  wants.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  guaran¬ 
tees,  in  short,  a  society  of  free  choice.  Such  a  society  presup¬ 
poses  the  capacity  of  its  members  to  choose.” — Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  in  Ginsburg  v.  New  York.  1967. 


“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to  preserve  an 
uninhibited  marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance  monopolization  of  that 
market,  whether  it  be  by  the  Government  itself  or  a  private 
licensee.” — Justice  Byron  J.  White,  in  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co.  V.  Federal  Communications  Commission.  1%9. 

*  *  * 

Lot  the  truth  come  out 

“The  First  Amendment  is  not  so  construed  as  to  award  merit 
badges  for  intrepid  but  mistaken  or  careless  reporting.  Misin¬ 
formation  has  no  merit  in  itself;  standing  alone  it  is  antithetical 
to  the  purposes  of  the  First  Amendment  as  the  calculated  lie. 

.  .  .  The  sole  basis  for  protecting  publishers  who  spread  false 
information  is  that  otherwise  the  truth  would  too  often  be  sup¬ 
pressed.” — Justice  White,  in  Ocala  Star-Banner  Co.  v.  Damron. 
1970. 

*  *  * 

“We  honor  the  commitment  to  robust  debate  on  public  issues 
...  by  extending  the  constitutional  protection  to  all  discussion 
and  communication  involving  matters  of  public  or  general  con¬ 
cern.  without  regard  to  whether  the  persons  involved  are 
famous  or  anonymous.” — Justice  Brennan,  in  Rosenbloom  v. 
.Metromedia.  1970. 

“We  are  aware  that  the  press  has,  on  occasion,  grossly  abused 
the  freedom  it  is  given  by  the  Constitution.  All  must  deplore 
such  excesses.  In  an  ideal  world,  the  responsibility  of  the  press 
would  match  the  freedom  and  the  public  trust  given  it.  But  from 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  this  free  society,  dependent  as 
it  is  for  its  survival  upon  a  vigorous  free  press,  has  tolerated 
some  abuse.” — Justice  Brennan,  in  Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia. 
1970. 

»  «  « 

“Both  the  history  and  language  of  the  First  Amendment  sup¬ 
port  the  view  that  the  press  must  be  left  free  to  publish  news, 
whatever  the  source,  without  censorship,  injunctions  or  prior 
restraints.  In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding  Fathers  gave 
the  free  press  the  protection  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential 
role  in  our  democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not 
the  governor.  .  .  .  The  press  was  protected  so  that  it  could  bare 
the  secrets  of  government  and  inform  the  public.  Only  a  free 
and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively  expose  deception  in 
government.” — Justice  Black,  in  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United 
States  of  America.  1971. 

*  *  * 

Reality  is  required 

“When  there  are  no  effective  means  of  communication,  free 
speech  is  a  mere  shibboleth.  I  believe  that  the  First  Amendment 
requires  it  to  be  a  reality.” — Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  in 
Lloyd  Corp.  v.  Tanner.  1972. 

*  *  * 

“The  First  Amendment  does  not  protect  only  the  articulate, 
the  well  known,  and  the  popular.” — Justice  Harry  A.  Black- 
MUN,  in  Kleindienst  v.  Mandel.  1972. 

*  *  * 

“Without  some  protection  for  seeking  out  the  news,  freedom 
of  the  press  could  be  eviscerated.” — Justice  White,  in  Branz- 
burg  V.  Hayes.  1972. 

*  *  * 

“A  responsible  press  is  an  undoubtedly  desirable  goal,  but 
press  responsibility  is  not  mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  like 
many  other  virtues  it  cannot  be  legislated.” — Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  in  Miami  Herald  Co.  v.  Tornillo.  1974. 

*  *  * 

And  this  final  excerpt  from  the  Court’s  unanimous  opinion, 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  “the  Florida  (right  of  reply)  statute 
fails  to  clear  the  barriers  of  the  First  Amendment  because  of  its 
intrusion  into  the  function  of  editors.  ...  A  newspaper  is  more 
than  a  passive  receptacle  or  conduit  for  news,  comment,  and 
advertising.” 


Jerome  H.  Walker,  who  compiled  this  report,  retired  in 
1972  as  executive  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  He  presently 
resides  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 
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terHorst 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


who  was  named  counselor  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  is  also  highly  regarded.  And  we  find 
Paul  Miltich,  who  was  with  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  to  be  very  cooperative,  popular 
and  well-liked.  You  add  it  all  up,  and 
there  will  be  a  change.” 

Ted  Knap,  Scripps-Howard:  I  notice  a 
considerable  difference  in  Washington;  a 
welcome  change.  And  not  just  because 
there  is  a  working  newsman  as  press 
secretary,  but  that  there  is  the  feeling 
that  newsmen  will  be  informed  rather 
than  having  things  kept  from  them.  Nixon 
was  secretive;  Ford  is  open.  Nixon  was 
hostile  and  felt  the  press  were  his  ene¬ 
mies;  Ford  considers  them  his  friends.  I 
like  that  he  believes  in  an  “absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  free  press.” 

Rudy  Abram.son,  reporter,  Lon  Angelen 
Times:  “I  see  an  enormous  change  here  in 
Washington  already;  it’s  overwhelming. 
TerHorst  is  a  reporter  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  understands  what  journalism  is 
all  about,  and  I  don’t  know  that  Ziegler 
ever  did.  But  I  still  see  a  mixture  of 
Nixon  and  Ford  people  around,  and  I 
don’t  know.  My  job  is,  I  just  want  to  get 
information.  TerHorst  has  been  quite  im¬ 
pressive.  He  has  a  relationship  with  the 
President  that  he  has  access  and  knows 
what  he  is  doing.” 

Norman  Miller,  bureau  chief.  Wall 
Street  Jonrnal:  terHorst  has  a  very  good 
reputation  as  a  reporter  and  as  a  person. 

I  think  he’ll  be  a  real  influence  in  keeping 
the  White  House  open.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  terHorst  doing  well.  Basically, 
the  press  operation  before  just  wouldn’t 
give  you  any  meaningful  response  to  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous  inquiries.  Nixon  had  a 
deep  distrust  towards  press  and  Ziegler 
had  it  or  developed  it  too.  The  whole 
White  House  reflected  that  point  of  view. 
The  whole  thing  deteriorated  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  get  any  information.  But  now 
we’re  optimistic  .  .  .” 

James  Cary,  Copley  News  Service:  Jer¬ 
ry’s  off  to  a  good  start.  He  has  been  very 
calm  and  tries  to  answer  as  directly  as  he 
can.  His  answers  aren’t  evasive.  So  far,  so 
good.  I  have  a  friendly  relationship  with 
terHorst  and  hope  to  continue  it.” 

• 

Jack  Anderson  has 
interest  in  new  bank 

Jack  Anderson  and  CBS  news  reporter 
Connie  Chung  were  reported  this  week  to 
be  among  a  group  who  have  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  new  national  bank  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  be  aimed  at  the  Asian- 
American  community.  Anderson’s  other 
business  ventures  include  his  syndicated 
column  and  interests  in  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Capital  and  part  ownership  of  the 
Empress  Restaurant  in  Washington.  The 
proposed  Diplomat  National  Bank  would 
open  by  the  end  of  this  year  near  the 
intersection  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  M 
Street  NW.  An  initial  capitalization  of  $2 
million  is  projected. 
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3  former  bureau  chiefs 
serve  on  Ford’s  staff 

Three  former  Washington  bureau  chiefs 
hold  key  positions  on  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford’s  staff. 

They  are:  Robert  T.  Hartmann,  a 
former  Washington  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  from  1954  through 
1963,  who  was  sworn-in  as  Presidential 
counselor  with  Cabinet  rank;  Jerald  F. 
terHorst,  who  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
as  bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit  News  in 
Washington  to  serve  as  press  secretary; 
and  Milton  Friedman,  a  speech  writer  for 
the  President,  who  served  as  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  for  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  for  20  years  before  re¬ 
signing  in  1970  to  work  for  the  Republican 
Party’s  national  committee  and  later  as 
press  secretary  to  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  of 
New'  York. 


Ford  reads  news 
in  ten  newspapers 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  described 
by  his  press  secretary,  J.  F.  ter  Horst  this 
w'eek  as  being  “an  avid  newspaper  reader.” 

Ter  Horst  said  the  President  reads  or 
scans  regularly  about  ten  daily  news¬ 
papers,  which  were  identified  as  follows: 

Washington  Post,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Star-News,  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Balti¬ 
more  San,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Ter  Horst  said  Ford  will  also  make  use 
of  a  daily  news  summary,  prepared  by 
the  White  House  press  office. 

• 

Justice  Dept,  drops 
work  on  libel  law 

It  appears  that  any  further  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  “Federal  libel  law,”  which  would 
have  changed  one  of  the  news  media’s 
supreme  shields  against  libel  suits  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  or  public  figures  has  been 
dropped. 

A  Justice  Department  information 
officer  told  E&P,  August  14,  that  drafting 
of  a  “package  of  legislation”  which  would 
have  included  a  ‘right  of  reply’  provision 
has  ultimately  been  suspended. 

The  proposal  was  part  of  a  package  on 
campaign  reform  legislation  asked  by 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  a 
radio  speech  to  Congress,  March  8  (E&P, 
March  16). 

Reform  measures,  Ni.xon  suggested,  at 
the  time,  would  have  made  it  easier  and 
simpler  for  political  candidates  and  public 
officials  to  sue  for  libel  and  slander,  in 
contradiction  to  the  landmark  Neiv  York 
Times  vs.  Sullivan  1964  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  granted  newspapers  virtu¬ 
al  immunity  against  libel  suits  by  public 
officials. 
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The  end — and 
the  beginning 


I  foCiTitX- 


of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  presidencies  re¬ 
spectively  as  seen  by  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  Friday,  August  9,  newspapers 
available  for  a  spot  check  in  New  York 
City  on  the  transfer-of-administrations 
weekend.  A  representative  selection  of 
the  Nixon  cartoons  appears  on  this  page 
and  on  the  facing  page  views  of  Gerald 
Ford,  along  with  expressions  of  the  car¬ 
toonists’  dilemma  in  drawing  w’hat  they 
see  at  present  as  bland  facial  features. 
(Left) — Paul  Conrad,  Los  Angeles  Times 


I 


"Come  to  think  of  it,  there  goes  the  best  friend 
a  cartoonist  ever  had." 

— Ed  Ashley,  Toledo  Blade 


Tis  0  for,  for,  better  thing  I  do...' 

— Lou  Erickson,  Atlanta  Journal 


WR.POUT/C\4t4 

(T.  Flannery,  Baltimore  Sun) 

‘Your  helmet  .  .  .  you’ll  need  your  helmet’ 

— Paul  Szep,  Boston  Globe 


-Jeff  MacNelly.  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  -Darcy.  Long  Island  Newsday 
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Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Coro.  (NYSE)  . 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX) . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  _ 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronlcs  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Ony«  (AMEX) 
Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .. 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  ... 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .. 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine.  Osborn  (OTC) 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone.  Beldinq  (NYSE)  ...  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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Sale  approved 

The  Department  of  .Justice  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  not  oppose  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  a  daily  paper,  of  the  Herald, 
a  weekly  paper  published  in  Carpinteria, 
Calif.  The  News-Press  Publishing  Co.  and 
John  and  Mary  Henderson,  owners  of  the 
weekly,  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
review  the  acquisition  under  the  Antitrust 
Division’s  business  review  regulations. 
They  were  informed  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  consummation  of  the 
deal. 


Gannett  earnings  rise 

Net  earnings  gains  of  26  percent  for 
the  second  quarter  and  19  percent  for  the 
first  half  of  1974  were  announced  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  group  of  54  daily  newspa- 
l)ers  headquartered  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  second 
(juarter  were  4."  cents,  comiiared  with  34 
cents  in  1973.  Per  share  earnings  in  the 
1973  second  quarter  would  h;ive  been  37 
cents  before  a  loss  incurred  in  discontinu¬ 
ing  a  commercial  j)rinting  operation. 

“The  period  was  a  record  for  revenues, 
earnings  and  earnings  per  share,”  Paul 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  .Alien 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  said  in  a  letter  to  shareholders. 

Second  quarter  net  income  was  $9,144,- 
186,  compared  with  $7,250,380  in  1973. 
Consolidated  revenues  for  the  quarter 
were  $85,284,073,  an  increase  of  7.6  per¬ 
cent  from  the  $79,279,421  a  year  ago. 

During  the  second  quarter  ended  June 
30,  Gannett  acquired  the  newspapers  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  Salem,  Oregon,  for 
common  stock  on  a  pooling  of  interests 
basis.  Comparative  results  with  1973  are 
restated  where  applicable  to  reflect  those 
acquisitions. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  was  $14,- 
700.901,  compared  with  $12,302,567  in 
1973.  Consolidated  revenues  were  $157,- 
lti6,337,  up  4.4  percent  from  $150,565,417. 
The  Hartford  Times  and  the  printing 
business  contributed  operating  revenues 
of  $6,217,146  in  the  1973  first  half.  With¬ 
out  the  reclassified  loss  from  discontinuing 
the  printing  operation,  earnings  in  the 
first  half  of  1974  were  up  about  13  per¬ 
cent  over  1973. 

Earnings  )ier  share  for  the  first  half 
were  70  cents,  compared  with  59  cents  in 
1973.  Earnings  per  .share  in  1973  would 
have  been  62  cents  before  the  reclassified 
loss  from  di.scontinuing  the  printing  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  average  number  of  shares  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1974  was  21,079,526 
compared  with  21,044,447  in  the  second 
quarter  last  year. 

Gannett  reported  a  1  percent  gain  in 
advertising  linage  volume  in  the  fir.st  half 
of  1974.  Combined  average  circulation  of 
Gannett’s  54  daily  newspapers  for  the 
first  half  was  down  about  1  percent, 
reflecting  substantial  rate  increases  in  the 
second  quarter.  Sunday  circulation  gained 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

• 

Liquid  Gold  marketer 
switches  to  newspapers 

Scott’s  Liquid  Gold,  maker  of  household 
cleaning  products,  will  use  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  first  time  this 
fall  for  its  products.  The  first  ad  cam¬ 
paign  to  come  out  of  the  company  which 
spends  some  $11.6  million  annual  on  tv- 
radio  advertising  time  will  use  600-line 
ads  featuring  a  20-cents-ofl'  coupon.  It  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  Prior  to  this  time,  Scott’s  has 
limited  its  spending  to  just  occasional  ads 
totaling  no  more  than  $62,500  on  supple¬ 
ments.  Advertising  Promotions  Inc.  is  the 
in-house  agency  handling  the  campaign. 


Public  groups 

(Continued  from  page  13) _ 

Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  is  one  of  the  most  diversified  of  the 
public  companies  that  own  and  publish 
newspapers.  Circulation  of  its  four 
dailies: 

Weekday .  1,743,113 

Sunday  .  1,878,686 

New.sjiaper  revenues  of  $303.2  million 
la.st  year  accounted  for  43'/f  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  total  net  revenues.  The  company’s 
other  businesses  include  a  news /feature 
syndicate,  broadcast  stations,  books  and 
magazines,  forest  products,  information 
ser\'ices  and  telephone  directory  printing. 
Total  assets:  $544.5  million.  Shareholders, 
5,885. 

Washington  Post  Co.,  Washington,  D.C., 
has  one  newspaper  thus  far  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  buy  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times.  Besides  the  Washington  Post,  the 
company  publishes  Neu'sweek  magazine 
and  books  and  holds  several  television  and 
radio  station  licenses.  Post  also  has  a 
largo  share  of  a  newsprint  mill  and  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  Intermtionnl 
Herald  Tribune. 

Newspaper  circulation: 

Weekday  .  532,806 

Sunday .  701,949 

Newspaper  revenues: 

Advertising  .  $92,955,000 

Circulation  .  16,391,000 

Total  assets;  $184,704,000.  Holders  of 
Class  P»  Common,  1,980. 

• 

Deaths 

Rohkrt  L.  Ct’RRY,  67,  retired  publisher 
of  the  South  Bag  Duilg  Breeze,  a  Copley 
Newspaper;  August  1. 

*  *  * 

Lkslik  C.lrpkntkr,  52,  vicepresident  at 
Hill  &  Knowlton  since  June;  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  and  husband  of  Liz,  ex-press  .secre¬ 
tary  for  Lady  Bird  Johnson;  July  24. 

*  m  * 

Ralph  H.  Ken  nan,  42,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  July  31. 

*  *  » 

High  P.  Buchanan,  54,  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator’s  editorial  page 
and  former  publisher  of  Lethbridge 
(Alberta)  Herald;  August  7. 

S»  Ik  * 

Marion  McDf:rmott  Lee,  66,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  News  and  wife  of 
Henry  Lee,  a  writer  for  the  News;  August 
13. 

*  *  * 

Joel  H.  Huke,  57,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
August  13. 

• 

Russ  Stewart  drowns 

Russ  Stewart,  65,  a  retired  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  Chicago, 
drowned  Augu.st  13  while  fishing  near  his 
home  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Stewart  was  a 
director  of  Field  Enterprises  since  1955 
and  a  vicepresident  of  its  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion. 
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Application  briefs 

OCR  software  in  same  pass  adds  billing 


The  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal  has 
installed  system  software  which  expands 
its  optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
device  into  the  newspaper’s  business 
office. 

With  the  software,  the  ECRM  scanner, 
a  Model  5200  AUTOREADER,  is  able  to 
process  ad  text  for  a  40-page  classified 
section  and  simultaneously  produce  busi¬ 
ness  office  data  on  classified  ad  billing  and 
schedules. 


Production  manager,  W.  G.  (Shad)  Ames, 
of  the  Edmonton  Journal  reviews  the  new  OCR 
input  form  tor  classified  text  and  billing 


“We  now’  process  1200  to  1500  classified 
ads  a  day  through  the  OCR,”  said  W.  G. 
(Shad)  Ames,  production  manager  for  the 
Journal.  “And  we  get  output  in  one  pass 
for  both  the  typesetter  and  the  business 
office.” 

“In  addition,”  Ames  said,  “w’e  have  been 
able  to  redeploy  to  other  departments  an 
entire  shift  of  eight  perforators  because 
the  AUTOREADER  stopped  a  duplication 
of  effort  that  had  existed  in  our  classified 
ad  department.” 

The  184,000-circulation  daily  Journal 
processes  the  classified  ads  with  softw’are 
called  FORM-SCAN. 

FORM-SCAN  enables  the  AUTO¬ 
READER  to  scan  forms  containing  up 
to  63  data  fields  (sections  of  a  page  being 
scanned). 

At  the  Journal,  the  OCR  unit  in  one 
pass  scans  a  single  form  w’hich  contains 
the  billing  and  insertion  schedule  in¬ 
formation  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  ad. 

The  software  then  generates  properly 
coded  output  to  both  the  phototypesetter 
(a  Photon  Pacesetter  Mark  2)  and  to  an 
IBM  1130  computer  used  by  the  business 
office. 

In  operation,  Ames  said,  “the  ad  as  well 
as  the  billing  and  insertion  information  is 
taken  over  the  phone,  and  the  form  is 
typed  up  on  a  Selectric  typew’riter,  which 
can  be  scanned.” 

“Then  the  form  goes  to  the  data  center 
w’here  it  is  scanned  and  produces  the 
properly  coded  paper  tape  for  the  typeset¬ 
ter  and  the  computer,”  he  said. 


“Previously,  w’e  had  human  perforators 
doing  the  work  the  OCR  equipment  now 
handles,”  Ames  said,  “a  duplication  of 
effort  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate.” 

The  computer  automatically  produces 
classified  ad  bills  on  an  on-line  printer. 

Ames  said  the  OCR  while  continuing  to 
handle  input  for  the  classified  ad  section, 
also  is  inputting  editorial  copy  for  the 
phototypesetter. 

The  Journal  is  in  the  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  from  a  hot  type  to  a  cold  type  oper¬ 
ation,  Ames  said.  “The  classified  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  cold  type  operation  now,  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  converting  the  edito¬ 
rial  side.” 

• 

Three  Pacesetters  Mark  I  from  Photon 
have  been  installed  by  the  Royal  Gazette, 
Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

The  newspaper  will  continue  to  use 
60-key  keyboards  for  entry  to  the  Paceset¬ 
ters  with  software  alterations  enabling 
the  paper  to  stay  with  this  keyboard  ap¬ 
proach. 

Present  plans  are  to  format  approx¬ 
imately  75  percent  of  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  through  the  photo¬ 
typesetters. 

*  * 

A  10  unit  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  has 
been  purchased  by  the  publishing  firm 
Dagens  Nyheters  A.B.,  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Three  4-color  satellite  units  and  two 
stacked  units  with  one  folder-56  centime¬ 
ter  cutoff  are  included  in  the  purchase. 

The  press  will  be  installed  in  the  Ex- 
pressen  newspaper’s  plant  in  Jonkoping, 
Sweden  during  February  of  1976. 

*  *  * 

The  model  5200  OCR  unit  from  ECRM, 
Inc.,  has  been  on  stream  for  several 
months  at  the  Columbia,  (Mo.)  Tribune, 
The  paper  proces.ses  all  local  news,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  some  display  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  OCR  unit. 

Plans  are  to  link  the  OCR  unit  on/line 
with  the  production  computer.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  also  considering  the  possibility  of 
setting  back  the  copy  deadline  because  of 
the  speed  of  the  OCR  throughput. 

*  *  * 

Six  Pacesetters  Mark  2  from  Photon 
have  been  installed  by  member  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Scripps  Leag^ue  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Newspapers  receiving  the  units  are: 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Netvs; 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review;  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register. 

m 

Publication  resumed 

Threatened  with  its  discontinuance.  The 
Daily  Bulletin,  in  Colfax,  Wash.,  was 
saved  by  Paleuse  Empire  Publishers,  Inc., 
owners  of  the  Colfax  Gazette,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  July  1  and  resumed  its 
publication  July  8. 


Florida  publishers 
buy  own  capital 
press  facilities 

Five  major  Florida  publishers  have 
purchased  a  building  in  Tallahassee,  Flor¬ 
ida’s  capital  to  use  as  a  base  for  their 
state  capital  bureaus. 

The  building,  which  will  be  called  the 
Florida  Press  Building,  is  to  be  managed 
by  the  Florida  Press  Association.  Each  of 
the  five  participating  publishers  spent 
more  than  $60,000  to  buy  the  building. 

Until  recently,  the  news  media  rented 
space  in  the  capitol’s  basement  for  corre¬ 
spondent  bureaus.  Eugene  Patterson, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  (one  of  the  publisher-owners)  said 
many  news  people  felt  the  press  shouldn’t 
rent  quarters  from  the  state,  as  it  might 
pose  a  “conflict  threatening  our  indepen¬ 
dence.” 

In  addition  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
publishers  involved  in  the  purchase  are 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News,  and  the  Gannett  and 
Knight  Newspaper  groups.  Rental  space 
in  the  building  has  been  offered  to  other 
media. 

Reporter  regains  sight 

Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  re¬ 
porter  Jim  McLain,  who  underwent  criti¬ 
cal  eye  surgery  July  24,  has  regained 
partial  sight  in  his  one  good  eye,  the 
paper  disclosed  August  4.  The  reporter, 
32,  has  been  blind  in  one  eye  since  birth 
and  has  had  only  partial  vision  in  the  eye 
involved  in  the  surgery.  McLain  covers 
city  government. 

• 

Pro  baseball  publicist 

Max  J.  Nichols,  sports  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  was  appointed  director 
of  information  for  major  league  baseball. 
Nichols,  who  was  president  of  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of  America  in 
1972,  will  join  commissioner  Bow’ie  Kuhn’s 
staff  in  New  York,  on  September  15. 

• 

Ray  Horton  retires 

Raymond  R.  Horton,  state  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  New  York  bureau,  is 
retiring  September,  1  after  31  years  with 
the  wire  service  in  Albany,  Rochester  and 
New  York  City.  He  also  was  a  telegraph 
editor  for  newspapers  in  Binghamton  and 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  before  joining  .AP. 

• 

Publisher’s  wife  dies 

Beryl  Zoller  Knight,  wife  of  John  S. 
Knight,  editorial  chairman  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  died  August  9  at  her  home 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  She  was  81  years  old. 
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Smaller  papers  localize 
Nixon’s  resignation 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Community  newspapers  espouse  local 
journalism.  However  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  last  week  (.\ugust  8),  of  Richard 

M.  Nixon’s  presidential  resignation;  the 
aftermath  of  bitter  Watergate;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  event  to  this  country’s 
history; — the  nation  became  a  point  of 
community  coverage. 

Individual  localized  polls,  surveys,  were 
conducted  on  the  possibility  of  impeach¬ 
ment.  Editorials  branched  into  support  or 
vilification  of  former  President  Nixon 
ganged  with  pertinent  local  issue  editori¬ 
als. 

few  weeklies,  suburban  newspapers, 
small  dailies  bannered  articles  and  man- 
on-the-the-street  interviews  on  front 
pages;  for  some  a  nucleus  exploded  of  in¬ 
volvement;  for  some  a  major  departure 
from  localized  coverage. 

('.oiiiiiiuiiity  vieM!> 

The  Ridgewood  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
five  weeklies  in  northwest  Bergen  County, 

N. J.,  including  the  Ridgewood  Herald- 
\etrs,  Sunday  Xeu's,  Parainus  Post,  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  the  Park  Ridge  Local  Re¬ 
view,  approached  the  hard-edge  of  Nix¬ 
on’s  resignation  from  “what  the  people  in 
our  area  thought,”  according  to  Joseph  P. 
King,  managing  editor. 

He  said  staff  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  assigned  to  talk  with  people 
passing  on  the  streets.  Coverage  was 
pulled  together  around  “expression  of 
opinion”  in  a  symposium. 

King  said  reporters  interviewed 
families,  local  prominent  figures,  etc.  He 
explained  that  people  were  picked  at  ran¬ 
dom  to  comment — sometimes  from  the 
Phonebook.  A  slew  of  20-30  pictures  were 
run  with  quotes.  About  2  pages  in  each 
of  the  five  papers  were  devoted  to  local 
comments.  King  added. 

Editorials  approached  the  “tragedian” 
aspect  of  Nixon’s  resignation.  The  Ridge¬ 
wood  News  ran  the  story  on  former  Pres¬ 
ident  on  top ;  the  Paramus  Post  ran  it  in  a 
secondary  slot  because  a  primary  local 
news  story:  a  fire  in  which  two  children 
were  killed  was  more  locally  relevant. 

Further  related  coverage,  according  to 
King,  will  consider  the  President’s  resig¬ 
nation  and  Watergate  and  effects  on  po¬ 
litical  candidates  in  the  area  running  for 
office. 

Native-son  ground 

In  President  Gerald  R.  Ford’s  home- 
state,  coverage  was  more  locally  played. 
The  town  of  Caro,  Mich,  splashed  with 
color  because  of  former  President  Nixon’s 
early  spring  visit  and  because  of  Ford,  a 
native  Michigan-son. 

Man-on-the-street  interviews  in  addition 
to  a  publisher’s  column  commenting  on  the 
“system,”  were  major  efforts  in  the  Caro 
(Mich.)  Tuscola  County  Advertiser,  a  9,- 


594  circulation  weekly.  According  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Rudy  H.  Petzold,  the  major  thrust 
of  editorial  has  been  on  “how  relaxed  the 
-American  people  here  have  taken  it.” 

He  said  the  .Adverti.ser,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  Thursdays,  carried  a  giant  photo  of 
President  Ford  with  a  nautical  emphasis 
editorial  speaking  of  “calm”  and  “Captain 
at  the  wheel.” 

Special  fcclion 

Previously,  the  Caro  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  a  16-page  special  section  on  Nixon’s 
visit,  featuring  intimate  pictures  of  the 
former  president  with  local  people.  Petzold 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  “visit,” 
13,000  to  14,000  copies  were  sold.  Since 
Mr.  Nixon’s  resignation  from  office,  Petzold 
explains,  he  has  now  received  repeated 
requests  for  copies  of  the  special  section 
as  collector’s  items. 

He  mentioned  that  the  .\dvertiser  ran  a 
prediction  that  Nixon  wouldn’t  be  around 
long,  a  week  before  the  resignation  state¬ 
ment. 

Former  President  Nixon’s  home-town 
weekly,  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Weekly 
Journal,  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
16,000  ran  a  front  page  full-spread  last 
week  with  a  four  column  wide  photo  of 
President  Ford  and  a  banner  head  “Nixon 
Resigns,”  in  color,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
Michigan  weekly. 

The  Journal  comes  out  Fridays.  In  the 
editorial  comment  segment  of  the  paper 
the  Journal’s  Jim  Schaefer  said  the  head¬ 
line  read:  “The  Betrayal  of  Middle  .Amer¬ 
ica.”  Asked  about  the  general  mood  and 
feeling  in  Whittier,  the  newspaperman 
commented:  “Everyone  here  had  a  boil 
that  finally  broke.  But  opening  a  boil  does 
not  solve  the  problem.” 

Suburban  outlook 

The  suburban  newspaper  outlook  was 
less  shadowy.  In  the  wake  of  the  metro- 
daily;  the  suburban  newspapers  ques¬ 
tioned,  emphasized  the  local  angle;  the 
feature;  generally  carrying  minimal  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Presidential  resignation. 

However,  a  Chicago  suburban  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Harvey  (Ill.)  Star-Tribune  car¬ 
ried  a  front  page  impeachment  article  as 
early  as  August  4. 

A  Knight  newspaper,  the  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Times  Guide  which  is  delivered 
Thursdays  and  Sundays,  had  no  front 
page  coverage  of  the  ex-president’s  resig¬ 
nation;  nor  was  there  an  editorial  on  the 
event.  Prior  to  the  August  8  statement, 
the  Florida  paper  did  run  several  stories 
of  reader’s  feelings  and  views. 

Another  suburban  group.  Community 
Publications,  Denver  Colorado-based  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  ran  strictly  communi¬ 
ty-local  slugged  news. 

According  to  Dick  Hilker,  executive  edi¬ 


tor,  several  of  the  group’s  newspapers, 
including  the  Westminster  Journal  Senti¬ 
nel,  ran  man-in-the-street  interviews. 
Hilker  said  the  group  of  papers  has 
steered  away  from  editorials  on  President 
Nixon’s  resignation. 

A  suburban  newspaper  in  President 
Ford’s  stamping  ground,  carried  more 
personal  comment.  East  Lansing’s  Towne 
Courier  carried  an  editorial  following  the 
resignation  about  President  Ford  and  an 
award  from  Michigan  State  University. 
The  editorial,  obviously  printed  before 
Piesident  Nixon’s  statement  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  resignation,  and  followed 
it  with  a  column  on  Michigan  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  Chamberlain’s  decision  to 
urge  resignation  and  his  views  on  voting 
for  impeachment. 

Local-keyed  coverage 

An  early  edition  of  the  Houlton 
(Maine)  Pioneer  Times,  July  31,  played  a 
local-keyed  front  page  four-column  story 
on  Maine’s  Congressman  William  S.  Co¬ 
hen’s  vote  to  impeach  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
story  included  the  Congressman’s  state¬ 
ment,  plus  background  information  and  a 
photo  of  the  Congressman. 

.\mong  front-page  news  items  in  the 
Rockland  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette,  .August 
10,  was  a  1952  picture  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  then  California  Senator  and  his 
wife  Pat  above  a  story  describing  Nixon’s 
visit  to  Rockland,  Maine  in  1952. 

On  the  editorial  page,  a  column  ran 
entitled:  “How  Will  History  React,”  an 
overview  with  mention  of  President  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ford. 

Two  up-state  New  York  weeklies.  Bell- 
more  Life  and  Merrick  Life,  published  by 
Johannes  Laursen,  printed  similar  editori¬ 
als  in  August  7  editions,  one  day  before 
the  resignation  announcement  headlined: 
“Getting  Closer  .  .  .”  The  editorials  be¬ 
gan:  “The  one  topic  absorbing  Americans 
everywhere,  in  the  Capital  as  in  the  small¬ 
est  community,  continues  to  be  Richard 
Nixon  and  his  Presidency.  Events  arc  now 
unfolding  so  fast  that  anything  said  here 
could  be  outdated  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  readers.  We  hope  that  happens  .  .  .” 

This  editorial  statement  reflects  the 
community  newspaper’s  position:  handling 
a  county’s  or  town’s  or  suburb’s  news  with 
readers’  best  interest.  It  also  brings  up  the 
position :  lack  of  timeliness  or  looking  back 
in  retrospect;  so  much  a  part  of  a  weekly 
newspaper’s  nature. 

Many  weeklies  are  published  mid-week, 
which  means,  many  had  not  yet  published 
the  news  of  the  President’s  resignation. 

Middlebury,  Vermont’s  Addison  County 
Independent,  had  a  small  front  page 
short:  “Nixon  to  Address  Nation  Thurs¬ 
day,”  in  its  August  8  edition. 

Major  thrust  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers’  coverage  of  the  resignation  and  im¬ 
peachment- Water  gate  affair,  has  been  edi¬ 
torial  in  nature. 

Kenneth  J.  Keenan,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  3,400  circulation  Tomahatek 
(Wise.)  Leader,  and  a  strong  Nixon  sup¬ 
porter,  said  he  as  a  defender  of  Nixon 
had  covered  the  President  often  in  his 
paper. 

The  Leader  carried  an  editorial  this 
last  week  on  the  “tragedy  of  the  60’s  now 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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completing  its  toll.”  according  to  Keenan. 
His  emphasis  was  that  three  men  elected 
to  the  presidency  had  all  met  with  tragic 
ends. 

Keenan  said  his  next  editorial,  follow¬ 
ing  President  Ford’s  address  to  Congress, 
August  12,  was  to  be  themed:  “A  New 
Era  has  begun.” 

.Attention-getting:  the  Wallhill  Valley 
(N.Y.)  Citizen  Herald  boxed  a  statement 
on  the  front  page  w’ith  bold  conviction: 
“Time  to  Resign”  in  its  .August  7  edition. 

Massachusetts’  Citizen  Group  Newspa¬ 
per,  the  Brookline  Chronicle  Citizen,  iron¬ 
ically  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  on 
the  same  day  as  President  Nixon’s  resig¬ 
nation. 

Inside  the  August  8  celebration  issue, 
on  page  5  was  a  bylined  story  by  Ed 
Solane,  considering  implications  of  im¬ 
peachment  and  Constitutional  law  in 
reference  to  a  speech  by  three  Massachu¬ 
setts  law  professors.  The  story  was  titled: 
“President  Nixon  might  be  better  off  if 
treated  as  a  criminal  offender.” 

A  California  weekly,  the  Pacific  Pal- 
isadeii  (Calif.)  Pont  also  published  cover¬ 
age  in  its  August  8  issue.  Beneath  its 
floating  logo,  the  head  and  front-page  top 
kicker  read:  “Devastating:  Impeach¬ 
ment?”  .A  story  written  by  a  staff  writer 
quoted  area  Republican  leaders  on  im¬ 
peachment. 

The  Post  carried  a  cartoon  on  page  two 
showing  the  GOP  elephant  falling  under 
the  ship’s  starboard  with  S.S.  Nixon  and  a 
facsimile  Captain  Nixon  at  the  helm. 

Newspapers  handling  the  issue  editori¬ 
ally,  at  press-time  included  New  York’s 
Mannapequa  Post,  which  devoted  a  page  to 
four  separate  editorials  sub-titled:  “Nix¬ 
on,  Great,  Ford,  and  Watergate”  in  a 
creative  vertical  play.  .A  cartoon  was  run 
featuring  Nixon  in  the  presidential  arena 
waiting  tearfully  with  the  slug:  “A’ou’re 
next;  they’re  waiting.” 

The  page  also  carried  a  column,  “Be¬ 
hind  the  News  by  publisher  Ira  L.  Cahn, 
about  the  resignation  issue. 

Newport  (N.H.)  Argus-Chaitipion,  ran 
a  front  page  item  on  Senate  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Harry  V.  Spanes’  remarks  criticizing 
New  Hampshire  Governor  Meldrim 
Thompson’s  “fanatic  backing  of  President 
Nixon.”  Inside  the  5,091  circulation  week¬ 
ly,  the  top  editorial  was  slugged:  “The 
Job  Ahead  .  .  .  when  Watergate  is  behind 
us,  we  must  press  on  with  the  big  national 
problems  that  are  still  here,”  laid  out  on 
about  two  half-columns. 

The  DeKalb  (Ga.)  Neiv  Era,  Decatur’s 
17,165  circulation  weekly,  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  Nixon  administration  mostly  on  its 
editorial  page. 

In  an  August  1  issue,  a  courtesy  car¬ 
toon  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
was  centered  on  the  page  showing  a  GOP 
elephant  loping  ahead  of  a  Democratic 
donkey,  hugging  President  Nixon.  Direct¬ 
ly  above  the  cartoon  was  a  column  by 
Britt  Faysseux  on  the  question  of  im¬ 
peachment.  It  covered  southern  Judiciary 
committee  members’  stands  on  the  then 
unsettled  and  possibly  still  unsettled  is¬ 
sue. 

New  England’s  Yarmouth  (Mass.)  Reg¬ 
ister  led  off  with  editorial  summary  of 
“Judging  Ourselves,”  and  remarks  about 
moral  ramifications.  In  the  same  issue  was 
a  re-printed  sermon  by  a  local  minister 
expressing  implications  of  impeachment. 


The  Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader  consid¬ 
ered  impeachment  issue  in  its  August  9, 
issue,  one  day  after  the  fact.  Trust  and 
faith  scored  in  L.C.  ‘Tip’  Mills’  editor’s 
corner  column.  Beneath  the  column  was 
an  editorial  reprinted  from  another  Min¬ 
nesota  community  paper:  The  Waseca 
(Minn.)  Journal  asking  and  arguing  the 
question:  should  President  Nixon  resign? 

A  black  weekly,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Observer  used  an  unusual  take  for  its 
pre-resignation  coverage.  In  the  .August  1 
issue,  a  front  page  story  was  run  on 
“Black  legislators  play  impeachment 
role,”  analyzing  stands  and  backgrounds 
of  black  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

F’rediclions:  correct 

Playing  its  hunches  correctly,  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  a 
19,633  circulation  daily,  and  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  Group,  printed  a  12-page  ad¬ 
vance  tab,  the  afternoon  of  .August  8,  for 
in.sertion  in  its  .August  9,  morning  extra. 

.An  interesting  note,  according  to  Gan- 
nett’s  John  C.  Quinn,  news,  vicepresident, 
was  that  publisher  Harold  E.  Burdick, 
“had  a  fail-back  deal  to  sell  the  28,000 
tabs  to  the  editor  if  no  resignation  came.” 
In  addition  to  the  tab  and  morning  extra. 
Public  Opinion  readers  had  pages  1-7 
filled  with  solid  hard  news  coverage. 

Heavy  coverage  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  carried  in  all  nine  of  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  nine  suburban  dailies 
out  of  .Arlington  Heights,  111. 

Charles  Hayes  Paddock,  publisher,  said 
the  runs  went  up  four  pages  over  normal. 
Even  with  replating  of  their  editorial 
page,  the  papers  also  ran  an  op-ed  page,  a 
picture  page  with  the  former  president’s 
pictorial  visit  to  .Arlington  Heights  and 
other  northwest  Chicago  suburbs. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  coverage  for 
the  ex-president,  was  in  the  San  Clemente 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sun-Post,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  6,004. 

On  .August  9,  the  day  Mr.  Nixon 
resigned,  and  flew  home,  Stanford  Man¬ 
ning,  publisher  wrote  the  following  page- 
one  editorial: 

“Welcome  Home,  Mr.  Nixon.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  anguish  and  sorrow  you  and  your 
family  have  suffered  these  past  months. 
.Amid  all  the  darner  and  invective,  neigh¬ 
bor,  we  offer  you  warm  wishes  and  amity 
here  in  San  Clemente  following  your 
seemingly  endless  ordeal.  Rest  your  mind 
and  spirit.” 


Journalism  graduates 

The  number  of  students  who  left  colle¬ 
ges  last  June  with  journalism  degrees  has 
quadrupled  since  1964,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

.According  to  the  survey  an  estimated 
11,700  college  grads  will  be  searching  for 
jobs  in  newspapers,  radio  and  tv.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Occupational  Outlook  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  some  39,000 
people  were  employed  as  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  in  1972.  Average  annual  openings 
for  reporters  runs  at  about  2,600. 


Fire  destroys  W.  Va. 
daily  in  Elkins 

.A  “flash  fire”  of  undetermined  origin, 
destroyed  Ogden  Newspaper’s  Elkins 
(W.Va.)  Inter-Mountain,  a  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  8,077,  August  6.  Damages 
from  the  blaze  are  estimated  to  be  close  to 
half  a  million  dollars. 

.According  to  Inter-Mountain’s  editor 
Eldora  Nuzum,  “the  blaze  spread  so  fast, 
some  of  the  employes  were  lucky  to  escape 
without  injuries.” 

“.Almost  all  of  the  off.set  equipment  is 
unsalvageable”  Charles  (Ray)  Olsen,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  explained.  He  said,  howev¬ 
er,  that  the  West  Virginia  daily  published 
a  special  all-editorial  four-page  issue  the 
following  day  in  Ogden  Newspaper’s 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  operation. 

Temp,  sel-up 

Meanwhile  the  Inter-Mountain  secured 
temporary  facilities  for  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  composition  in  an  unused  auto¬ 
mobile  dealership  nearby. 

The  night  of  the  5  p.m.  .August  6,  fire, 
equipment  was  ordered  and  brought  in 
from  other  Ogden  Newspapers.  .All  type 
was  set  the  next  day  in  the  temporary 
facility,  and  printed  on  presses  in  Park¬ 
ersburg.  “We  are  still  doing  it  that  way. 
We  are  doing  everything  but  the  printing 
itself,”  Olson  said. 

.According  to  the  manager,  within  six 
hours  of  the  blaze,  the  Cottrell  Co.,  had 
arranged  and  found  a  new  four-unit  V- 
15.A  replacement  press.  “They  put  it  on  a 
truck  and  shipped  it  from  Texas  the  very 
next  day.” 

The  second  day  after  the  fire,  the  paper 
ran  as  usual,  20  pages.  .A  new  cite  with  a 
building  on  it  has  been  found  to  house  the 
new  press,  and  erection  of  the  press  oper¬ 
ation  is  near  completion. 

Olson  said  other  suppliers  were  contact¬ 
ed  for  plate  and  camera  equipment:  “.All 
equipment  was  shipped  to  us  within  a 
matter  of  hours.” 

It  was  anticipated  that  electrical-hook¬ 
up  of  the  press  and  complete  installation 
of  the  camera-plate  department  w’ould  be 
completed  by  .August  15. 

“.A  contractor  is  working  with  us  right 
now.  We  have  completed  floor  plans  for  a 
complete  new  facility  built  around  the 
pressroom  we  have  in  operation.  It  will  be 
a  one  story  expanded  operation,  larger 
than  the  old  plant,”  he  noted. 

• 

Rossi  joins  Park 
as  vp-operations 

Robert  J.  Rossi,  46,  who  has  had  25 
year’s  management  experience  with  three 
different  newspaper  groups — Thomson, 
Copley  an«UHorvitz — has  been  appointed 
vicepresident-operations  of  Park  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  three  daily  newspapers  and  their 
companion  weeklies:  Warner  Robins 
(Ga.)  Daily  Siin;  Manassas  (Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Messenger;  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal. 
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Tour  of  Japan  open  to  eligible  newsmen 


A  three-week  study  tour  of  Japan  by  a 
group  of  10  newspapermen  was  announced 
by  the  American  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute.  This  is  a  follow¬ 
up  to  a  similar  tour  conducted  last  year, 
which  included  only  wire  editors.  This 
year  it  will  be  expanded  to  also  include 
editorial  writers  and  business  page  writ¬ 
ers. 

Those  wishing  to  participate  are  invited 
to  apply  in  writing  to  the  Committee, 
which  will  receive  applications  until  Sep¬ 
tember  2. 

Scheduled  to  begin  October  7,  the  tour 
will  include  talks  with  Japanese  leaders  in 
government,  business,  politics  and  cul¬ 
tural  fields,  extensive  travel  within 
Japan,  and  meetings  with  American  spe¬ 
cialists. 

The  tour,  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
the  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  is  part  of  an  exchange 
program  agreed  upon  by  American  and 
Japanese  editors.  A  group  of  Japanese 
editors  will  visit  the  United  States  from 
September  13  to  October  6. 

Planning  for  the  October  trip  is  being 


directed  by  a  four-member  committee 
headed  by  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  World  Services  for 
the  Associated  Press.  Other  members  are 
James  Greenfield,  foreign  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Creed  Black,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Thomas 
Winship,  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  project,  who  will  accompa¬ 
ny  the  group  to  Japan,  will  be  James  T. 
Conte,  a  graduate  student  in  Japanese 
history  at  Princeton. 

The  American  tour  to  Japan  is  being 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the 
Asia  Foundation.  The  participating  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  will  be  provided  with 
round  trip  fare  between  San  Francisco 
and  Tokyo,  and  ground  transportation 
within  Japan.  The  individual  participants 
will  be  expected  to  take  care  of  transpor¬ 
tation  between  their  home  bases  and  San 
Francisco,  and  their  living  expenses  in 
Japan. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
James  T.  Conte,  c/o  Stanley  M.  Swinton, 
The  .Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Pla¬ 
za,  New  York,  New  York,  10020. 


Coupons  in  newspapers 
growing  in  popularity 

In  the  nine  year  span,  1965-1973,  adver¬ 
tisers  have  nearly  tripled  their  annual 
distribution  of  promotional  coupons,  and 
newspapers  have  continued  to  attract  an 
increasing  share  of  the  total,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  51%  of  cou¬ 
pons  distributed  in  1965  ran  in  newspa¬ 
pers  (48%  in  weekday  editions  and  3%  in 
Sunday  supplements)  as  compared  to 
68.5%  in  1973  (50.7%  in  weekday  editions 
and  17.8%  in  Sunday  supplements).  Mean¬ 
while,  the  number  of  coupons  distributed 
rose  from  10  billion  in  1965  to  27.5  billion 
in  1973. 

According  to  the  Bureau  analysis,  pro¬ 
motional  coupons  have  continued  to  grow 
in  popularity  because  they  offer  something 
for  everyone: 

— Consumers  like  them  because  they 
offer  bargains. 

— Retailers  like  them  because  they  build 
store  traffic. 

— Manufacturers  like  them  because  they 
are  versatile  tools  to  accomplish  a  number 
of  objectives.  For  example,  coupons  are 
used  to  introduce  new  products,  to  pene¬ 
trate  new  markets,  to  combat  competition, 
to  attract  new  customers,  to  retain  old 
customers,  and  to  measure  the  acceptance 
and  success  of  products  or  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  study  analyzes  various  kinds  of 
coupons  and  discusses  their  use.  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  case  histories  illus¬ 
trating  successful  coupon  promotions. 

The  fourth  edition  of  “Newspaper  Cou¬ 
pon  Promotion,”  is  a  62  page  compendium 
of  information  about  coupons  and  coupon 
usage.  It  brings  together  in  one  place 
pertinent  data  about  coupons  from  public 
sources,  and  it  is  available  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  at  $3.00  a 
copy. 


Science  Writers  Award 

David  Salisbury,  science  writer  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  has 
won  the  Science-in-Society  Journalism 
.Award  in  the  physical  science  category. 
The  award  carried  a  $1,000  cash  prize. 

This  annual  competition,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Science  Writ¬ 
ers  (NASW),  is  held  to  recognize  out¬ 
standing  writing  about  science  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  the  quality  of  life. 

Salisbury’s  entry  was  a  series  of 
articles  about  problems  related  to  dispos¬ 
ing  radioactive  wastes. 
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(Payable  with  order! 

4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.55  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany  classified  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.! 

4- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


g  Name . 


Address 
City  _ 


.State 


.Zip. 


.Phone. 


Authorized  by. 
Classification  _ 
Copy  _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 


Weeks . 


Till  Forbidden 


I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  I 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  .  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  p 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOLNCKMENTS 


ISEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENIS 


yEW'SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ADFERTISiyO  AIDS 


SHnjIES  OF  52  ADS  on  exclusive  an¬ 
nual  franchise  for:  insurance,  real 
estate.  savinKS  and  loan,  iiharmacies, 
automotive  and  funeral  homes.  Contact 
Ad  Vantage  Ad  Inc.,  Box  8,  Oconomo- 
woc.  Wise.  53066.  (414)  567-6138. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAILIES!  WEEKLIES!  COLUM-i 
NISTS!  A  weekly  non-commeicial  col¬ 
umn  showinj'  your  reajlers  how  to  save 
money  an«l  operate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  char^re  from  the  Auloino-j 
tive  l*arts  &  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  “Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto- 
mechanic,*'  AIWA,  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Washinulon,  D.C.  20006. 

(^AlffoiV^^ 

STAMPEDE:  Rural  W'estern  Humor, 
Political  Humor.  Editorial  or  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  fastest  growing  Western 
cartoon  series  in  the  nation  today. 
Sample  coiiies:  Kamp  Stool  Features, 
Hox  145  Meriden  Rt.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
S2U01. 


COMIC  STRirS 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  9^104. 


EyTERTAiyMEyT  KEVIEn  s 


CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City : 
dance/ music/ theatre  events  for  your 
pai)er  or  symllcate.  W'eekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Hox  1177,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'^LsfyEss^jppoi^^ 


NEW  SOLITTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  survey  your  oi)eration.  Reason¬ 
able  :  substantial  returns.  What’s  your 
problem  ?  Associated  Media  Con¬ 
sultants,  P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown, 
S.C.  29440. 


JOB  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 


S50.000  VOLUME  OFFSET  job  shop. 
$.5000  down  payment  required  on 
$40,000  price.  Nice  county  seat  town 
in  South.  Excellent  terms  for  right 
I>erson.  Send  complete  details  about 
yourself  to  Box  2006,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  A  money-maker  with  fine 
growth  potential. 


yEW  SPARER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— $2401. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


FiyAyclAL  ADVICE 


.SPARK  TI.ME'  INCty.ME 
by  Ivan  Fine.  Special  insights  into 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  ile- 
IH'iidable  sources  of  additional  income. 
Includes  rejulers  <]uestions  and  answers 
iilso  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  :ind 
swindles.  Ideal  Features,  I’.U.  Bo.x  1237- 
EG,  Mcllmurne,  Fla.  :!2935. 


CEyERAL 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  rebate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Bo.x  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH  ADVICE 

HEALTH  ADVICE — Offer  your  rea<lers 
a  chance  to  have  their  health  questions 
answered  by  tloctors  from  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  prestigious 
merlical  universities— at  no  cost. 

We  will  furnish  .any  newsiiaiier  a  week¬ 
ly  series  of  question-and-answer  articles 
free  of  charge.  For  a  sample  of  this 
valuable  public  service,  write  Bo.x  1180. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WATERGATE  ANTIDOTE  is  Green  ’n 
Grassy,  lively,  witty  twice  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  $2.  Free  samples.  G&G,  1111  E. 
Lafayette,  K-Di5,  Tallahas.see,  Fla. 
32301. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRI.MES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 
BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (luality  d:iily  an(l  weekly  news- 
tiaiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  jiurchase  of  ,a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  416-0871  day¬ 

time:  (813)  733-8(153  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGE.MENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5461  Government  Blvd. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


yElVSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


j  SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
i  serves  incorporates!  city  of  70,000.  l»oth 
!  have  large  shopping  malls,  $50,000 
I  down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverjige,  real  opiwrtunity  for  ag- 
I  gressive  suburban  iiublisher  to  develop 
I  a  very  valuable  !»ropeity.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E*.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806, 


yEK  SPAPERS  WAyTED 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newsp.aper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 

,  Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Bo.x  12195.  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYEIRS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Ga<Isden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (’205)  546-3356 


.S YMHCA TED  FEATURES 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FItEK 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif,  95945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yEll  SPARER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
1  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaiier  spe- 
I  cialist,  negotiates  in  strictest  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspaiiers. 
Mr.  Craig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
T\’,  and  newspaper  properties.  Call 
i  eollect:  (512)  434-1900.  Or  write:  P.O. 

I  Box  28182,  San  Antonio.  Texas  78228. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 

I  Consultations 

(Il'r  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton 
'  Office."  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207,  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
I  Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
I  2234  £.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal,  92806 


WANT  TO  BUY  newspaper  in  metn>- 
politan  Philadelphia  area.  Call  in  confi¬ 
dence,  Scott  Borowsky,  (215)  LO  4-5170. 


PUBLICATIOyS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  COLORADO  WEEKLIES,  one  at 
$25,000  on  $30,000  gross,  one  at  $75,000 
on  estimated  1974  gross  of  $70,000,  ' 
fast-growth  area.  29' <  cash  down  on 
either.  State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  , 
R.  Krehbiel,  Krehbiel-Bolltho  Inc.,  Box 
KM,  Norton,  Kans.  67651. 

TEXAS  WEEKLY,  $75,000  CLASS,  off-  ! 
set  with  Compugraphic  but  far  below 
its  potential.  Reiiuires  29^  down  in 
cash.  State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  R.  ‘ 
Krehbiel,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc.,  Box  88,  , 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

TWO  KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  one  at 
$32,500  including  building,  one  at  ; 
$180M.  Both  reciuire  29^^  cash  down. 

•  State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  R.  Kreh-  | 
biel,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc.,  Box  88,  Nor- 
I  ton,  Kans.  67654. 

GREAT  DEAL  for  school  of  Journalism 
needing  lal>oratory  paper  for  students. 

!  National  tabloid  easily  relocated.  $14,-  , 

■  9U0,  Box  2081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 

I  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
I  one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
:  nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000.  ' 
Earnetl  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
iloing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down.  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
<lone  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newsp:ii>er  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

>  ZONE  4 — Weekly  duo.  1974  gross 
$1,000,000.  Excellent  dual  web  offset 
i  plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Broker.  Box  2046, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  PACKED  WITH  POTENTIAL!  Sub- 
;  stantial,  profitable,  well  established. 

highly  resi)ecte<l  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
'  lishing  and  printing  business  in  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  2  area.  Complete,  mo<lern 
offset  plant  included.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
i  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 

I  D.C.  20004. 

,  E'XCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  offset,  well- 
!  equipiied.  Earns  man  and  wife  $39,000, 

I  sound,  only  $35,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
I  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  IS  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERAimUiO^^ 


3-M  MODEL  2000A  35mm  Processor- 
Camera  (Microfilm  mounteil  in  aperture 
cards)  6  months  old.  cost  $8600  new. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  take  best  o^- 
fer.  CJontact  E.  Waters,  National  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462.  (305) 
5SS-0088. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

EKTOMATIC  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt — Model  214K 
Complete  with  daylight  darkroom  hood: 
new  rubber  rollers ;  save  money. 

$475. 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
362,  Tucker,  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS; 

E&P  Classifieds! 

This  4-line  ad  ran  1  time, 
brought  37  prospective 
buyers,  and,  under  the  new 
schedule,  would  come  to  o 
total  cost  of  $8.90.  Think 
of  the  profit! 

AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY— ab¬ 
sentee  owner,  offset,  ideal  man/ 
wife  or  news/ad  team.  Low  down 
payment,  terms  if  qualified.  Box 
XXX,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ads  are 
as  effective  in  the 
newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's 
I  c/assifieds  are  in 

I  your  community. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

’"’^coMPosirn'RomT^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^Tresses'&I^achIne^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^EnirORULTsERVU^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 


FX)R  SALK:  Two  (2)  Photon  660 
Display  masters.  Excellent  condition. 
4t  typefaces,  12  sizes.  Also,  four  (4) 
Fairchild  TTS  keyboards,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Large  stock  of  spare  parts. 
Contact  Beryl  Schneider.  Computer 
Printing  Inc.,  1200  W.  Third  St., 
Oeveland,  Ohio  44113.  (216)  621-2003. 


FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Model  TPE  214  (64-key  machines) 
Rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Designed  for  com¬ 
puter  input  and  photocomposition.  Non¬ 
counting  model.  Available  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

lO.'ith  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  54S7, 
Lenexa,  Kans.  Tel.  (913)  492-9050 


HENDRIX  5200  editing  terminal. 
Programmed  for  ACM  9000.  Very 
fine  condition.  (404)  939-4831. 


VIP  FOR  SALE — Mergenthaler's  finest 
expanded  1972  model  8K  machine,  up  to 
48  pt.  plus  kit  of  spare  parts.  You  can 
buy  easy  by  taking  over  balance  of  42 
payments  of  $426. 5()  tier  month.  Cont.nct 
ZenolT  Ne\vspai>ers,  Henderson,  Nevada 
89015.  (702)  564-1881. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961  TL  | 
Factory  reconditioned  (at  Compugraphic  j 
factory).  Installed  and  guaranteed — ■ 
your  iiersonnel  trained. 

For  further  inform.ation  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINirRY 
CORPOR.\T10N 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487, 
Lenexa,  Kans.  Tel  (913)  492-9050 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


EKTOMATIC  PROCESSOR.  53277,  ' 
with  Portable  darkroom  53266,  two  j 
years  old;  also  AM  Headliner  Model  ! 
820  with  36  fonts.  Best  offer.  Addison 
Press  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Vt.  05753. 

FACTORY  REBUILT— GUARANTEED  j 
Compugraphic  Model  2961  Twin  Lens 
Complete  with  all  standard  e<iuipment. 
Installed — guaranteed.  Will  accommo- 
d.ate  tyiie  sizes  5  through  24  point.  I 

For  further  information  contact :  i 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  5487. 
Lenexa,  Kans.  Tel.  (913)  492-9050 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER  I 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator  I 
with  (i  folding  attachment.  This 
$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  goo<I  condition.  (Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O'Connor.  (312)  428-5533. 


NEWSPRiyT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp,,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-EP  SiPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 


64-1 4th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 


Call  or  write: 
PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


SAVE  THOUSANDS 
OF  DOLLARS 

ON  THIS 
GREAT  PACKAGE 


1  FAIMHILD  OPPSIT 

mwmwAPwm  wib  miss 

Ml  CUTOFF-S  >.  RXJ)  MANUFACTUKO  IN  1»9 

•4-COLOR  KING  UNITS 


•  l-COLOR  KING  FOLDER 
•3  COLOR  KING  SO"  ROLL  STANDS 


•MM.P  DRIVE 
•EiriNG  IMPRINTER 
•LINCOLN  INK  SYSTEM 
•PAPER  ROU  HANOUR 
(TOR  MOTOR  Sr  CLAMP) 
•COUNT^O'VCTER 
•CROSS  PERFORATOR 
•OOUILE  PARAUEl 
•RATER  STOPS 
•MU  NOOK 
•PLATE  M 


•3  WEI  PASTER 

•I  TON  EUCTRK  MOIST 

•NATIONAL  A  3)0 
AUTOMATIC  PLATE  PROCESSOR 
•CHALUNOE  PAPER  CUTTER 
12112  3  KNIFE 
•30140  HU  ARC  aiP  TOP 
•LARSON  RAPID  TRIMMER 
AUTOMATIC  SERIES  (C) 


AVAILABLE  NOW 


CALL  aei-777-OSNS 


COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET  . 
PRESS  j 

6  units  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25.  1971.  I 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web  ; 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  mo<Iel  106,  : 
.50-hp  and  73-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re- 
place<I  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


URBANITE  Vi  FOLDER.  Guilmont 
manufacture,  never  used.  Sacrifice. 
Allied  Printing.  (201)  794-0400. 


5  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  with  V-25  I 
folder,  roll  stands,  accumeter,  fully  op-  | 
erational.  Photon  Pacesetters,  AKI  key-  ' 
boards,  composition  room  equipment,  j 
camera  stripping  department.  By  i 
owner.  Principals  preferre<l.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Miami,  Fl.a.  (305)  377-3721.  1 


TWO  2:1  RATIO  HOE  FOLDERS. 
23A"  cutoff.  Single  delivery.  Best  offer. 
Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co..  44  E. 
Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio.  Mr.  Agnello. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  .add  on. 
COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22.  5  years. 
COTTRELL  V-15  units,  36"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units, 
i  COTTRELL  V-25.  5  unit,  RB-1 
folder.  2  years. 

COTTRELL  9  unit,  2  folders,  2 
I  drives. 

I  FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

I  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

j  401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
I  Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


NEVi’SP.APER  SERVICES 
AI)yERTISI^G  CO^SVLTA^TS 


I  WORKING  CONStTLTANT,  display  ad- 
,  vertising,  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 
1  Short  term.  Gets  results.  Box  2120, 
I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EfitP  Classtflads— 

4  s  effaetlva  In 
the  nnwspoptr  commnnlty 
os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
i  am  In  yonr  eommanltyl 


MSS.  Typed 
MSS.  Read,  Rewritten 
MSS  Tapes  transcribed 
Selectric  II.  Freelance. 
(212)  CH  3-.5556 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  (7HARGE  1 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  cn- 
(^ineerinK  mcKlifications,  rebuiUlint?  and 
removal.  Sin^fle  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engincer- 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

33"  NEWSPRINT,  Press  Time,  in- 
serti^r  available  in  St.  Louis  area. 
Write  Box  111,  Union,  Mo.  63084. 


Help 

Wented... 


BUSINEISS  MANAGER  for  religious 
weekly  in  Area  2.  Knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  accounting 
required.  Box  2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


ADVETtTISING  ART  DIRECTOR.  Must 
lie  idea  man  or  woman,  good  at  finding 
and  handling  peoiile,  know  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  volume  without  sacrificing  quality. 
Knowledge  of  cold  type  production  es¬ 
sential.  Department  produces  graphics 
for  advertisers,  in-house  advertising, 
circulation  promotion, 
j  Top  opportunity.  Great  plant,  great 
market,  great  newspaiiers.  Write  or  call 
Dick  Trowbridge,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Knight  Publishing  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and 
The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte.  North 
I  C.-irolina  28202,  (704)  374-7221.  An 

j  Equal  Ojiportunity  Employer. 


CIRCVLATION 


■ASSISTANT  circulation  manager  for 
I  30,000-i-  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
I  to  grow  with  an  outstanding  group. 

I  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  a  person  who  en- 
I  joys  promotion  aspects  of  circulation. 

Tell  us  about  yourself.  Box  2079,  ^itor 

&  Publisher. 

j  WANTED;  Experienced  circulation 
i  manager,  for  group  of  10  newspapers, 

!  who  is  free  to  travel  constantly.  We 
;  want  someone  who  is  an  expert  on 
:  promotion  and  carrier  delivery.  Must 
i  lie  willing  to  spemd  entire  time  on  the 
I  road  staying  at  e;ich  location  as  long 
;  as  necessary.  Good  salary,  good  benefits 
j  and  excellent  future  for  right  person. 
'  Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 

CALIb'ORNIA  .STATE  UNIVERSITY 
has  Fall  1975  oi>ening  for  Reporting 
I  and  Editing  instructor.  PhD  (or  near) 
and  media  exiierience  required.  Inter¬ 
views  at  AEJ  conference  in  San  Diego 
in  August.  Send  resume  to  Box  2015, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


;  FLORIDA  TECHNOLOGICAL  Univer- 
:  sity  has  immediate  openings  in  Adver¬ 
tising/ Public  Relations  and  Photojour¬ 
nalism/News  Writing  and  Editing.  Re-  . 
quirements  for  the  Advertising/ Public  j 
i  Relations  iwsition  include  a  PhD  de- 
1  gree  or  near  plus  professional  exjieri- 
ence.  Requirements  for  the  Photo- 
1  journalism  position  include  at  least  an 
I  M.A  degree  with  PhD  preferred,  plus 
profession.al  exiierience,  including  dark- 
I  room  exiierience.  Dr.  Raymond  W. 

I  Buchanan,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Com- 
j  munications,  Florida  'Technological 
University,  P.O.  Box  25000,  Orlando, 

!  Fla.  32816. 

I 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
About  thirty  of  us  combine  profession¬ 
alism  and  enthusiasm  into  2  top-quality 
weeklies  serving  side-by-side  suburban 
I  communities  near  Chicago.  We  need  an 
I  ad  manager  now.  Only  the  best.  Write 
Box  2101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  establish^ 
pp.id  circulation  Florida  weekly  in 
I  beautiful  resort  area.  Unlimited  oppor- 
tunity  with  group  for  individual  with 
I  good  news  and  advertising  background, 
j  Box  2080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

[GENERAL  MANAGER 

with  advertising  and  administrative 
,  experience  for  16.000  Zone  2  _  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1099,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

1  GENE'RAL  MANAGER  wanted  for  in- 
1  ternational  business  publication.  Strong 
management  capabilities  coupled  with 
advertising  exiierience  preferr^.  Under¬ 
standing  of  international  trade  helpful. 
I  Should  be  civic  minded,  extrovert  with 
I  high  energy  level.  Outstanding  benefits 
!  and  first  year  income  of  $50,000.  Send 
I  resume  to  Box  2128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEfft  with  ex¬ 
perience  to  grow  with  established  daily 
in  Zone  8.  Send  qualifications  to  Bo.x 
1186.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER 

Ready  for  your  next  move  up?  News- 
paiier  group  has  oiiening  for  circula- 
j  tion  manager  on  10,000-|-  newspaper  in 
I  Midwest.  $15,000  plus  incentive  for 
!  right  iierson.  Must  lie  strong  in  sales. 
Write  Box  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  complete  work  history  and 
letter  on  your  work  accomplishments. 
Replies  held  confidential. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  will 
report  to  Circulation  Director.  .50,000 
award-winning  suburban  daily  in  Zone 
2.  with  strong  metropolitan  comiieti- 
tion  is  seeking  aggressive,  promotion 
mindeil  person  who  is  familiar  with 
I  District  Manager  Oiieration.  Primary 
resiwnsiliility  will  be  working  with 
District  Managers  in  setting  up  strong, 
continuous,  productive,  carrier  boy 
promotions.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefits.  Full  resume  and  salary  ob¬ 
jective  in  confidence  to  Box  2009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Wanted  for  14,000  growing  daily  in 
Area  2.  Salary  $15-18,000  plus  bonus. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  entire  depart¬ 
ment,  including  motor  routes,  carriers, 
promotion  and  open  new  territory.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  person  who 
wants  to  move  up  in  group  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  full  details  to  Box  2025, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER — 5-day  morning  in  the  East.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  home  delivery 
promotion  and  district  managers.  Fu¬ 
ture  BRIGHT.  Full  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence.  A  real  op- 
IKirtunity  for  a  person  on  way  up.  Box 
2117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
seeks  bright,  active  circulation  director 
with  good  track  record  to  do  battle 
with  large  metro  dailies.  We  have  the 
product  and  the  budget  if  you  have  the 
program.  $25,000  plus  commission  bas^ 
on  growth,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  2127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
"oRCVLAnoi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
InSPLA^TADVERJlSim 


HELP  WANTED 

^~EDi[foRL4ir^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


GROUP  OWNED  DAILY  with  75.000 
circulation  needs  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  oriented  circulation  director. 
Competitive  market  e.xperience  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  helpful.  $35.000-f  salary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERT  I  Sim 


AMERICA’S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertisinfT  apency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  8Ui)ervi8or’8  training  program.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity.  We  are  looking  for  several 
candidates  to  work  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume 
at  once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Work  for  daily  and  Sunday  newspai)er 
in  Eastern  Iowa  with  a  circulation  of 
41,000  throughout  a  tri-state  area. 
Some  experience  helpful,  but  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Send  complete  resume  of  edu¬ 
cation.  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Director,  Telegraph 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Experienced  classified  sales  person  with 
ability  to  take  charge  of  department. 
Zone  1,  6-day  daily.  Good  staff  and 
living  area.  Box  1158,  Write  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFIED  Man¬ 
ager  who’s  looking  to  l>ecome  an  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Zone  5,  59.000  circulation  and 
growing.  We  nee<l  direction,  motivation 
and  training.  Excellent  pay,  incentive 
and  environment.  A  daily  paper.  Box 
2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISI^G 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
metro  daily.  Strong  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  proven  management  ability 
necessary.  Outstanding  income  plus  full 
l>enefit.s.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x  2125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED  opening 
for  experienced  salesperson  or  J-School 
grad  on  small  Florida  daily.  Beautiful 
waterfront  community.  Write  Box  2078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVE 
wante<l  by  national  publication  to  work 
out  of  Chicago  oHice.  Newspai)or  sales¬ 
men  or  sales  managers  with  1  to  6 
years  experience  should  api)ly.  $20,000 
plus  incentive.  Box  2131,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Minimum  1  year  experience  needed  to 
head  suburban  newspaper  in  dynamic 
Miilwest  growth  area.  Profit  sharing, 
top  fringe  l>€nefits,  stock  options.  We 
want  self-motivated,  highly  ambitious 
person  who  is  ready  to  move  into  top 
position.  Send  complete  type<l  resume 
and  letter  stating  i)ersonal  history  and 
achievements  to  Box  2000,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AND  ETHICAL  ad  sales¬ 
men  for  Oregon,  Maryland,  New  York 
or  Arkansas  to  sell  finest  annual  series 
of  newspai)er  ad  layouts  to  banks,  in¬ 
surance,  real  estate,  pharmacies,  mor¬ 
tuary  and  auto.  We  have  many  15  and 
20  year  accounts.  High  commission  and 
renewal  rate  enable  earnings  of  over 
$30,000.  Write  Ail  Vantage  Ad,  Inc,. 
Box  8,  Oconomowoc,  Wise.  53066  or 
phone  (414)  567-6138. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMEN 

FLORIDA 

A  group  of  suburban  weekly  newspai)ors 
has  openings  for  experienced  sales  i>er- 
sonnel,  es|)ecially  display  sales.  Goo<l 
salary,  outstanding  l>enefits  with  a  na¬ 
tional  company.  Send  full  resume  with 
present  earnings.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  2110,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
5-man  staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  an<l 
2  or  more  years  of  successful  news- 
pa|)er  sales  exi>erience,  please  apply. 
We  have  an  active  account  list  ready 
for  you.  $20,000  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON 

Modesto,  California 
The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesperson.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  listing  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  earnings,  etc.,  to: 

The  Mo<lesto  Bee 
14th  &  H  Streets 
Modesto,  California  95354 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


SMALL  BUT  GROWING  New  York 
City  criminal  justice  bi-weekly  will  pub¬ 
lish  tw’o  free  issues  in  September  (30M 
copies  to  all  New  York  City  police), 
seeks  rep  to  bring  in  ads,  perhaps 
develop  continuing  revenue.  Great 
demographics,  quality  product.  (212) 
732-8552. 


EDITORIAL 


\  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  5 
j  weekly  free  circulation  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Must  lie  exiierienced  in  all 
1  phases — news  writing,  photos,  advertis- 
i  ing,  makeup.  Must  be  profit-oriented 
;  and  cost  conscious.  Salary  and  profit 
1  sharing  iilan.  Send  complete  resume  to 
I  Box  2003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
j  16,000  PM  daily  in  northwestern  Ohio. 

I  Prefer  BS  graduate.  Address  applica- 
;  tion  to  Gordon  C.  Dix.  Publisher, 

I  Crescent-News,  Defiance,  Ohio  43512. 

’  E'DITOR  capable  of  handling  AP  wire 
and  local  copy,  dummying  pages  and 
j  covering  a  story.  5-day  offset  daily. 
Must  be  good  in  layout,  lively  heads, 
work  well  with  staff.  Recent  national 
award-winner  in  typography  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Send  comidete  resume  and 
references  first  letter,  no  phone  calls. 
Cliff  Urseth,  Publisher,  Daily  Indepenil- 
ent,  P.O.  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  Calif. 
93555. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  is 
I  looking  for  .a  religion  writer  who  will 
j  cover  the  spiritual  part  of  our  readers' 
'  lives,  including  organizerl  religion,  un- 
organizerl  religion  and  ethical  and 
moral  issues.  You  must  be  someone 
I  who  can  write  better  than  most  people 
I  and  whose  idea  of  covering  religion  is 
I  not  putting  out  a  "church  page”.  Sin- 
I  ners  welcome.  Send  your  ideas  and 
i  clips  to  Metropolitan  Eilitor  Walker 
!  Lundy,  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28233. 
I  An  E(|ual  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  write  sharp, 
interesting  copy.  layout  sparkling 
pages  and  organize  our  most  single- 
handed  coverage  of  a  large  area.  Must 
lie  fast  and  accurate.  Write  to  Ronald 
E'.  McIntosh,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Forum  &  Hackettstown  Gazette,  106  E. 
.Moore  St..  Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


WANTED:  Experiencerl  reporters  to 
!  work  as  senior  editorial  assistants  with 
j  America’s  biggest  weekly  newspaper. 

I  Job  entails  finding  and  developing 
stories  and  liaising  with  U.S.  stringers 
I  under  supervision  of  an  editor.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $11,700.  Reply  to  P.O.  Box 
3643,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


!  COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
I  Or  lingle,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  iti 
j  new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
1  news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  ail  living  essentials  plus 
I  a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
[  essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St..  Ed- 
I  monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  for 
Maryland’s  largest  weekly  newspaper. 
Recent  Journalism  graduate  with  top 
record  or  1-2  years  experience.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to:  Editor, 
The  Catholic  Review,  320  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

FEATURE  WRITER  who  can  help  us 
produce  interesting  and  informative 
family/ women’s  interest  "Life  Style" 
pages.  Writing  will  occupy  most  of 
your  time,  but  you  will  also  do  layouts, 
editing  and  creative  planning.  Recent 
grad  OK  if  you  have  above-average 
experience  on  college  daily  or  as  sum¬ 
mer  intern.  Opening  on  morning  staff 
of  Area  2  daily.  Expect  to  fill  spot  by 
September  1,  so  write  promptly  and 
send  samples  to  Box  2044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Reporter’s  dream  position  I  $22,000  a 
year  and  plenty  of  travel.  National 
Enquirer,  Lantana,  Fla.,  needs  man  or 
woman  to  specialize  in  medical  stories, 
but  who  also  will  be  called  on  to  do 
science  and  human  interest  articles. 
Must  have  at  least  5  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  pay  relocation  expenses. 
Write  P.O.  Box  3643,  Lantana,  Fla. 
33462. 


REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  for  small, 
long-established,  prestige  daily  serving 
legal  field.  Duties  include  reporting, 
handling  wire  copy,  headwriting,  lay¬ 
outs.  No  legal  background  needed,  but 
must  be  willing  to  apply  interest,  skills 
to  this  special  area.  Send  resume, 
samples.  C.  W.  Loomis,  Law  Bulletin, 
415  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI,  60610. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  assistant  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  well-qualified  individual 
on  small  Florida  daily  in  beautiful 
waterfront  community.  Write  Box  2076, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR^  quality  sub- 
iirban  experience,  with  creative,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  budgetary  abilities  to 
lead  a  large  quality-conscious  editorial 
staff,  and  to  direct  editorial  content  in 
accordance  with  highest  journalistic 
standards.  We  are  a  technologically 
progressive,  fast-growing,  award-win¬ 
ning,  twice-weekly  publication  with 
155,000  circulation  in  Detroit  suburbs. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  plus  a  bright 
future.  Salary  negotiable.  Write  to 
(!k)-Publishers,  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers,  Box  2428,  Livonia,  Mich. 
4^150. 


TWO  REPORTERS  who  can  move  fast, 
write  sharp  breaking  stories  and  in¬ 
teresting  features.  Must  know  AP 
stylebook.  Write  Ronald  E.  McIntosh, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Forum  & 
Hackettstown  Gazette.  106  E.  Moore 
St.,  Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


EXPERIENCED  managing  editor  to 
build  and  lead  quality  sta^  for  Zone  5 
12M  offset  daily  desiring  eilitorial  ex¬ 
cellence.  Box  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  who  can  make  copy 
squeek,  heads  sing  and  layout  sparkle. 
Must  know  AP  stylebook.  We  want  a 
pro— young  or  old.  Contact  Ronald  F. 
McIntosh,  The  Forum  &  Hackettstown 
Gazette,  106  E.  Moore  St.,  Hacketts¬ 
town,  N.J.  07840. 

TECHNICAL 

WRITER/EDITOR 

You  must  lie  versatile,  pro<luctive  and 
exceptionally  talented.  Some  of  the  most 
challenging,  difficult,  rewarding  work  in 
town.  2  to  5  years  exiierience.  Send 
resume  to  Brandegee  Associates.  1722 
Murray  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE 
weekend  editor  needed  to  spearhead 
new  and  growing  Sunday  product  for 
progressive  Ohio  daily.  Flair  for  lay¬ 
out  and  solid  background  in  news 
gathering  and  editing  are  musts.  Send 
salary  needs,  resume  and  references  to 
Box  2023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  KEY  EDITORIAL  POSITION  open  on 
;  reform-oriented,  independent  national 
i  Catholic  newspaper.  Strong  journalism 
background  and  awareness  of  religious 
issues  requiretl.  Send  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Publisher,  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
Box  281,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 


EDITOR  for  quality  rural  weekly.  Must 
handle  editorial,  photos,  some  layout. 
No  selling.  Write  including  experience, 
salary  requirements.  Clips  if  possible. 
Box  316P,  Millbrook.  N.Y.  12545. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Leading  national  weekly  newspaper 
covering  the  dynamic  electronics  in¬ 
dustry  has  an  opening  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  in  New  York  City.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2083,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Investigative  reporter  to 
handle  court  house,  police  and  general 
assignment.  Hard  work,  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Apply  only  if  you  have  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  to  Doug  Kobarchek, 
Editor,  The  Sentinel.  Levvistown,  Pa. 
17014. 


COPY  EDITOR,  BI-LINGUAL  to  han¬ 
dle  special  Spanish-language  section  for 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  conversant 
in  Spanish  and  w’rite  and  edit  in  that 
language.  Immediate  opening  for  right 
person.  Box  2105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER 
IS  LOOKING  FOR  .  .  . 

ARTICLE  EDITORS— $31,000 

We’re  looking  for  top-fiight  article 
editors  who  can  generate  ideas  for 
America’s  largest  (4-million  circulation) 
paper.  We  want  creative  pros  who  can 
think  in  a  dozen  directions  at  once — 
who  can  originate  big  stories,  then 
bring’em  on  home  by  directing  a  staff 
of  crack  reporters  and  a  world-wide 
stringer  network.  This  is  no  dead-end 
job.  You’ll  work  hard,  but  if  you  deliver 
bright,  punchy  features  packed  with 
emotion  and  color,  raises  come  quickly. 

WRITERS— $26,500 

We  want  top-caliber  rew'rite  men  and 
women  who  can  craft  tightly-written, 
bright,  punchy  features.  We’re  looking 
for  specialists  who  can  hone  reporters’ 
notes  into  i>olished,  lively  features 
packed  with  emotion  and  color.  This  is  a 
demanding  job.  But  the  ability  to  write 
lean,  sparkling,  easy-to-read  copy  will 
lie  rapidly  rewarded.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  helps,  but  wordsmiths  in  adver¬ 
tising,  PR,  TV,  etc.,  are  welcome. 

HEAD  OF  RESEARCH— 

$22,000 

Clear,  quick  and  accurate  answers  on 
tough  questions  and  research  projects 
are  what  we  expect  from  our  head  of 
!  research.  You’ll  build  a  small,  expert 
stalf.  And  you’ll  lead  it  in  hot  pursuit 
of  concrete  facts  behind  fast-breaking 
stories — from  celebrity  romances  to 
medical  breakthroughs.  The  person  we 
want  thrives  on  pressure,  has  an  im¬ 
pressive  background  in  journalistic  re¬ 
search  and  can  pinpoint  precise  details. 
.  .  .  Our  profit-sharing  plan  is  tops. 
Offices  are  near  Palm  Beach  on  Flor¬ 
ida’s  Gold  Coast.  We  pay  relocation. 
Send  resume,  samples  to:  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ENQUIRER,  Post  Office  Box 
3104,  Lantana,  Florida  33462. 


j  BRIGHT,  go-getting  reporter  with  some 
j  sports  background  needed  for  all-around 
duties  at  small  but  growing  Midwest 
I  daily  newspaper  that  is  part  of  excellent 
j  newspaper  group.  Minimum  1  year  ex- 
I  perience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
,  letter  plus  copies  of  clippings  to  Box 
j  2100,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  State  salary 
needs.  Will  be  hiring  in  Octol)er. 


GROWING  DAILY  on  South  Carolina’s 
Grand  Strand  seeking  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  with  solid  layout  knowl¬ 
edge.  Fringe  benefits  with  salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Resume,  references  required. 
Call  Kip  Blevin.  (803)  448-4493,  or 

I  write  Managing  Editor.  P.O.  Box  1916, 
'  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  29577. 


MARKETI^G — RESEARCH 

MEDIA  RESEARCHER 

Major  research  company  located  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  seeks  exiierienced 
research-marketing  analyst  with  Mas¬ 
ters  degree  or  equivalent.  Nee<l  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Write  Market  Opin¬ 
ions  Research,  28  W.  Adams,  Suite  601, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 
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HELP  WANTED 
IPHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 

'^PRODVcfioi^ 


PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  to  briKhten 
pages  of  top-quality  60,000  circulation 
iaily  switching  to  offset.  Must  he_  able 
to  see  pictures  where  others  don’t,  to 
shoot  abundant  imaginative  photos  that 
communicate  humor,  l«auty,  irony  and 
ccHnpassion.  Responsibilities  include 
originating  picture  pages  as  well  as  cov¬ 
ering  news,  sports  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Excellent  environment  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Scale:  $340  week.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Have  Emery, 
Ehigene  Register-Guard,  P.O.  Box  10188, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40,000 
PM  daily,  is  seeking  a  top-quality 
news  photographer. 

Experience  necessary,  however  we 
are  willing  to  consider  a  recent 
grad  with  experience  on  an  above 
average  college  daily  or  with  a  daily 
internship.  Photojournalism  degree 
desired.  Salary  $200  up.  plus  good 
benefits. 

Send  resume  with  limited  samples, 
which  will  be  returned,  to  George 
B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
Illinois  62525. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  (combina¬ 
tion  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  6-PM  editions,  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36t/i  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldowney,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St., 
Waukegan,  Ill.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN 
SUPERVISOR 

Union  shop.  7-unit  Urbanite  press. 
100,000  daily  circulation  tabloid.  Night 
shift  starting  7  PM.  Ckjllect  run.  We 
need  an  experienced  pressman  to  print 
our  newspaper  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  pressroom.  Will  work  directly  with 
the  Production  Manager.  Command  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  El  Nuevo 
Dia,  P.O.  Box  297,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  00902.  Attn :  Personnel  Manager. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN— 4  unit 
Scott  press  foreman  needs  e.xperienced 
back  up  man  to  advance  to  Assistant 
Foreman  after  proving  self.  Gootl  start¬ 
ing  salary,  with  complete  fringe  l)enefit 
and  retirement  program.  Non-union 
shop.  Box  2111,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE 
SUPERVISOR 

For  metropolitan  daily-Sunday  in  Zone 
2.  Experience  with  Scanners/<5RT  Type¬ 
setters/Terminals  desirable.  Report  to 
Composing  Room  Superintendent.  Full 
range  of  benefits.  Box  1187,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Modesto,  California 
The  Modesto  Bee  is  looking  for  a 
top  flight  foreman  with  proven 
leadership  ability.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  computerized  cold  type 
operation  and  fully  understand 
operation  of  an  ITU  Composing 
R^m.  A  challenging  opportunity 
with  good  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  show  full  details 
as  to  education,  experience,  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.  to:  The  Modesto  Bee, 
14th  &  H  St.,  Modesto,  California. 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  large 
daily  in  warm,  sunny  climate.  Under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  production 
method  and  strong  labor  relations  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  We  will  pay  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  the  right  person,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  2134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOFILM  MAINTENANCE  MAN  for 
newspaper  daily.  Also  Compugraphic 
equipihent.  Midwest.  Salary  open.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  2031,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION 

Number  two  slot  available  for  person 
who  can  direct  art,  copy,  and  produc¬ 
tion  staff.  Strength  in  design  and 
graphics  required.  Handle  all  phases 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
combination  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
located  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2050, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PROMOTION  WRITER 

To  work  on  advertising  and  circulation 
promotion  for  America’s  largest  news¬ 
paper.  All  phases  of  print  and  audio¬ 
visuals  including  multi-media.  Salary 
$17,000-f-  to  start.  Regular  increases. 
W'rite  only  to : 

Eimployment  Manager 
New  York  News 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
An  Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

National  trade  association  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  n^ds  imaginative,  aggressive 
Public  Relations  aide  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  skills  to  help  tell  story  of  a  basic 
industry.  News  media  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Industry  background  helpful.  Good 
future  for  real  producer.  $20,000  range. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  2090,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
OFFICER 

Educational  research  organization  needs 
project  public  information  officer  to 
perform  full  range  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions/Public  Information  tasks,  in¬ 
cluding  writing  and  distribution  of 
news  releases,  holding  news  confer¬ 
ences  and  editing  of  informational 
publications.  Requirements :  experience 
in  Public  Relations/ Public  Information, 
editing,  education  related  writing, 
maintenance  of  media  contacts,  organi¬ 
zation  of  news  conferences,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  syntax,  style,  journalism 
operations  and  publications  law.  Please 
send  resume :  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  1860  Lincoln  St.,  Suite  300, 
Denver,  Colo.  80203,  attention  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.  Affirmative  Action/ Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 
If  you’re  a  man  or  gal  who  has  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
fessional,  we’re  looking  for  you.  You’ve 
at  least  had  your  first  job  in  the  field. 
Maybe  you  haven’t  done  it  all  but  you 
know  how  to  wfite  news  copy  editors 
appreciate,  have  an  instinct  for  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  sense  of  graphics,  have  an 
interest  in  community  affairs  and  feel 
confident  that  you  can  develop  a  decent 
first  draft  on  a  speech  assignment.  In 
a  thought,  we’re  looking  for  someone 
bent  on  being  a  generalist  and  wbo  will 
improve  with  age  and  experience. 
Though  we  are  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  and  most  respected  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  we  have  a  small  de¬ 
partment.  The  job  is  big,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  big.  We’re  in  the  Midwest  and 
if  you’re  our  kind  of  individual,  you’ll 
love  our  town. 

If  you  think  this  sounds  good  to  you, 
write  us  a  letter  about  yourself.  Canned 
resumes  won’t  work  because  we  want  to 
be  sold.  This  position  pays  $10,000- 
$14,000.  Please  reply  to:  Box  2121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  PROMOTION 

REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  wishes  to 
double  circulation  quickly.  Seeks  crea¬ 
tive  sales  manager  with  experience  in 
media  promotion.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  63,  Pippa  Passes.  Ky.  41844,  or 
call  (606)  368-2101,  ext.  29. 


Positions  Wanted 

•  •  • 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

'^loisPLAY^ADVER^^ 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  with  16  years 
extensive  responsibility,  achievements 
and  innovations  as  Ad  Director,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Business  Manager.  Age  34.  Ph : 
(515)  673-7485. 


AGGRESSIVE  27-YEAR-OLD  with  4>A 
years  experience  as  editor  and  general 
manager  and  all  functions  of  large 
weekly  operation.  Now  with  large  chain 
Region  5-  Will  relocate.  Box  2089, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  FINANCE,  accounting,  or 
general  manager  spot.  Want  to  switch 
from  editorial  to  business  side.  Age  33. 
Several  awards  from  metropolitan  re¬ 
porting.  Also  experience  as  copy  editor, 
advertising  salesman,  and  weekly  e<l- 
itor.  Earning  $16,000.  Scored  better 
than  80  per  cent  of  college  graduates 
taking  national  exam  for  graduate  busi¬ 
ness  school.  Recent  courses  in  account¬ 
ing.  marketing,  economics,  finance, 
business  administration,  and  statistics. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  and  5,  but  open.  Box 
2104,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


NUMBER  ONE  circulation  manager 
(Area  4)  wants  to  relocate  to  Area  8. 
Age  34,  college  background,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Trained  promoter.  Box  2060, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  MINDED  circulator  wants  to 
step  up  to  circulation  manager  15,000 
to  40,000  daily.  10  years  experience  as 
district  manager,  zone  supervisor.  Like 
the  street  and  results.  Age  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  Prefer  Zone  3  or  6,  but  will 
consider  others  in  Midwest.  Box  2038, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTE/RNATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING 
circulation  manager.  Mature,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  both  AM,  PM  and  com¬ 
bination.  Experience  on  major  metro 
newspapers,  but  will  consider  any  size 
with  proper  opportunity  and  challenge. 
Thrive  on  big  challenge.  Box  2064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  young,  now 
circulation  manager  small  daily,  seeks 
October  move  to  larger  newspaper  as¬ 
sisting  manager.  Elxperienced  in  all 
phases,  but  want  to  keep  learning. 
Please  give  all  details  about  position 
including  starting  salary  range.  Box 
2070,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  ail  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  conversions  dailies-week- 
lies,  paid  and  voluntary  paid.  Worked 
with  district  manager  and  counselor 
systems.  Strong  on  promotion.  Chicago 
area  preferred.  Box  1197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHEIR:  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  top-notch  Circulation  Director/ 
Manager,  a  man  that  can  motivate, 
reorganize,  strong  on  promotion.  Age 
33,  college  background,  12  years  in  all 
phases.  Family  man,  top  records  and 
references  furnished.  Prefer  Zones  3, 
4  or  8.  Box  2066,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


32-YEAR-OLD  district  supervisor  now 
working  in  Zone  5  seeks  position  in 
same,  14  years  experience  in  all  phases 
plus  fleet  PM’s,  daily,  weekly.  Box  2114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EFE’ICIENT  COPY  FLOW,  thoroughly 
trained  salesmen,  more  prc^uctive  ads, 
special  promotions,  increased  linage — 
yes.  these  and  more  from  young  ad 
manager,  30.  seeking  to  relocate  in 
Zones  3,  5,  6  or  8.  Box  2057,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGEE-SALESMAN,  good  at 
motivating  and  leading  a  staff  in  sell¬ 
ing.  servicing,  layout,  copy,  promo- 
sions  and  all  the  rest  in  advertising 
with  excellent  record  as  manager  and 
salesman.  Daily  and  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  College  graduate.  Box  2068, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


E'ORMER  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  PUB¬ 
LISHER  seeking  Advertising  MHnager 
t>os.tion  on  large  weekly,  small/medium 
daily.  Aggressive  producer.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail,  shopping  centers, 
agencies,  national,  co-op  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Good  administrator.  Re¬ 
ceptive  to  ownership  opportunity.  Profit 
oriented.  Excellent  references.  Age  46. 
Box  2103,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Display 
Account  Executive  on  large  Eastern 
Capitol  city  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
liapers  seeks  Advertising  Manager  po¬ 
sition.  Resume  with  character,  work  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2113,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE  EDITOR.  Medical  specialist. 
Former  managing  editor  willing  to  sit 
in  on  copy,  other  desks.  Now  in  indus¬ 
try.  Box  2043,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SUBURBAN  editor  of 
30,000  PM  seeks  publisher  ready  to  de¬ 
velop  prize-winning  news  product.  Win¬ 
ner  of  12  state  newspaper  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  l)est  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
weekly-to-daily  conversion,  combination 
operations,  pro  in  local  news.  Young, 
can  handle  people.  Any  Zone.  Box 
2049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MY  BOSS  sorry  to  lose  me  but  I 
desire  challenging  job  in  Zone  8. 
Strong  writer  in  all  fields,  experienced 
editor,  top  organizer  and  proven  leader 
with  individual  awards.  Box  2041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Senior  Elditor  of  second  largest  national 
business  magazine,  34,  ready  for  top 
editorial  spot  at  magazine,  newspaper 
or  book  publisher.  A  take-charge  per¬ 
son  with  solid  8  years  experience. 
Strong  in  investigative  reiwrting  and 
lively  feature  writing.  E'requent  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  managing  editor.  Some 
overseas  coverage.  Also  3  years  with 
major  book  publisher.  AB  (English) 
Princeton,  MA  (Management)  NYU. 
Looking  in  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  2028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  REPORTER-WRITER  —  Hard 
news,  investigative,  magazine-quality 
features,  editorials,  some  sports.  Daily, 
wire  service,  foreign  background.  48, 
Box  1165,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO,  44,  willing  to  give 
up  congestion  and  smog  for  editor’s 
slot  on  small,  medium  daily.  Any  Zone 
as  long  as  skies  are  blue,  a  cough 
comes  from  a  cold  and  I  can  put  my 
talents  to  work.  Box  2062,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Now  leading  small  New  England  daily; 
have  lieen  managing  editor,  wire,  city 
editor.  Prize-winning  reporter.  City 
Hall,  state  capital.  Offset  layout,  con¬ 
tent  sparkles.  Want  new  challenge.  Box 
2132,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


2  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  features, 
news,  photography,  layout;  seek  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenging  opportunities.  BA, 
foreign  experience.  Write  Cathy  Brown, 
2455  Woodside  Lane.  Apt.  2,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80906.  Will  relocate  for 
right  spot. 


27-YEAR-OLD  managing  editor  of  New 
England  weekly  seeks  a  new  desk  with 
a  new  challenge;  will  relocate.  P.O.  Box 
261,  New  London,  N.H.  03257  or  Call 
(603)  763-2110. 


7-YEAR  VEITERAN,  now  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  for  major  West  Coast  metro,  seeks 
news  or  copy  desk  siKtt  with  medium 
to  large  daily  in  Zone  1,  2  or  5.  Elx- 
tensive  metro  copy  desk  exi)crience. 
Box  2135,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EAGLE-EYED  EDITOR.  41.  H:ul  PH 
flinjf.  Seeking  i)ermanent  desk  job. 
StronK  on  heads,  layout.  10  years  ex- 
I>oricnce.  Prefer  New  England,  Ohio 
or  New  York.  Box  20o4,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FILM  REVIEWER.  entertainment 
writer ;  younif,  4  years  experience  on 
dailies;  seeking  publication  which  cares 
al)out  films.  Box  2074,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


ANGRY  YOUNG  MAN 
Sports  rei>orter/writer/editor  for  major 
(375,000)  daily  with  S  years  under  belt, 
fe<l  up  with  antiquate<)  ideolojry,  ne|>o- 
tism  and  olfiee  ()olitlcs.  Seek  news, 
sports  or  managerial  iwsition  with 
Ichi  Ban  publication.  Street-wise, 
knowletlgeable  and  versatile.  Box  20G5, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experiencecl.  Box 
2051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  23,000  Zone  5  daily 
seeks  reporting  job  with  at  least  100,000 
daily,  any  Zone.  Have  covered  all 
major  l>eats  and  ran  city,  copy,  wire 
desks.  Box  2045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROraSSIONAL  JOURNALIST  with 
3  years  daily  newspa|K?r  experience 
seeks  new  assignment.  Resume  and 
references  available.  Contact  Bruce  Me- 
Clellin,  810C  E.  Cherry  Ave.,  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.  98837.  (509)  765-7610. 

CINCINNATI  PRO  -29.  MA,  experi- 
ence:  3  years  intelli^rent  mapazine 
features  and  eclitinp,  writer  for  nation¬ 
al  business  papers,  PR,  talk  show  host. 
Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDILL  GRAD  student  se<‘k7~  real 
world  news  or  sports  report!  np  job  on 
daily;  founder,  editor-in-chief  collepe 
daily:  bripht,  appressive,  ambitious: 
familiar  all  asiKJcts  newspaper;  Zones 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  resume,  clips;  just  1 
chance  needed.  Box  2061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  employed  slotman/copy 
editor,  30,  seeks  better  payinp  job  on 
AM  or  PM  daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  & 
l^ublisher. 


12-YEAR-SPORTS  VETERAN  seeks 
position  ns  editor  or  writer.  Cover  all 
sports  includinp  prep,  collepe  and  pro. 
Makeup,  layout,  pasteup.  Hot  or  cold 
type.  Excellent  with  camera,  would 
consider  fulltime  photoprapher  jmsition. 
Have  darkroom  exi>erience.  Lookinp  for 
permanent  position.  Available  anytime. 
Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  CRITIC  and  feature  writer  on 
metro  daily  desires  similar  position  on 
metro  daily.  Female,  under  30,  with 
MA  in  Journalism  from  name  school. 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REP0RTE;R  WITH  MaXIE,  24,  now 
workinp  metropolitan  weekly,  seeks 
small  city  daily  in  which  to  prow. 
Enplish  BA,  year  and  a  half  news, 
feature,  photo,  editinp,  desipn,  layout, 
headline  experience.  Stronp  creative  im¬ 
pulse,  fast  learner  an<l  firm  ethics.  Box 
2058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  Zone  8.  9.  Four  years 
in  writinp,  layout.  Journalism  degree, 
honors.  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMOR  can  help  every  paper.  Creative 
young  wire  editor  could  briphten  up 
your  desk,  editorial,  entertainment 
page.  5  years  experience  reporter/ desk. 
Present  job  of  desk/editorial  is  respon¬ 
sible  but  promotion/ raises  are  distant. 
Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER,  now  with  na¬ 
tional  weekly  magazine,  seeks  post  on 
daily  newspaper.  Skills  developed  on 
news  staffs  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  St.  LK)ui8  Post-Dispatch.  BJ  Mis¬ 
souri.  Areas  1,  2,  5.  Box  2016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPARKLE  PLENTY:  Young  reporter/ 
photographer  (5  years  experience.  2 
degrees)  seeks  opportunity  on  metro 
daily  as  feature  writer/ op-ed/investipa- 
tive  reporter.  Prefer  Zone  1,  2  or  9. 
Available  mid-September.  Box  2035, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  EDUCATION  BEAT  WANTED 
IF  it’s  important  to  your  magazine  or 
paper.  I  offer  metro  daily  experience 
backe<l  by  dedication,  proved  by  many 
awards.  Box  2069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  slot.  wire,  layout 
exi>erience  lookinp  for  work.  Fast,  con¬ 
scientious  and  talented.  Married;  de¬ 
gree;  ape  33.  Zones  1,  7,  8,  9,  Box 
2059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  BASED  freelance  sports 
writer  last  6  years,  32,  wants  change. 
Seek  full-time  spot  on  paiKT,  radio,  TV 
or  <ither  situation  where  can  make  use 
of  wide  background,  all  media.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Will  relocate.  Box  1179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  WARD- W  INNING  si)ortswriter-col- 
umnist.  No  shill  or  houseman.  Not 
afraid  to  step  on  local  tws  when 
necessary.  Box  2071,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

YOUNG  PHOTOJOURNALIST  trapped 
on  a  nonfuture  pai>er  wants  out.  Ex- 
perienctnl  in  darkroom,  hea<l  of  de- 
imrtment,  noe<l  a  chance  at  a  future. 
Box  2004,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


NEWS?  FEATL’’R1'>;?  ARTS?  1  can 
I  write  them  all,  an<l  more.  Seek  full 
!  time  spot  in  city  of  50.000+.  ’73  BA 
I  Journalism,  literature.  Prodigious,  ex- 
lK?rienced,  23.  Marshall  Fine,  (612) 

I  S23-0653.  2905  Knox  S.,  Minneapolis, 
j  Minn.  55408. 

1  YOL"NG  DE:SKMAN  seeking  copy  desk 
position  or  meaty  reiKuting  assignment. 
3  years  exinrience  on  dailies.  Prefer 
Zones  1  or  2  but  open  to  any  hnation. 
Box  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  EDITOR  of  Maine  wet'kly  eager  to  move 
I  back  West.  ExiH‘rience  in  all  phases. 
Honors  college  grad.  Box  2099,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 

1  MAJOR  LEAGtn-: 

1  SPORTS  WRITER 

I  Seeking  major  league  writing  spot  on 
I  California  daily,  109,000-plus  circiila- 
I  tion.  Eight  y<*ars  experience  in  Cali- 
j  fornia  and  New  York,  six  with  THE 
major  wire  service  covering  ALL  major 
sports  locally  and  nationally.  Ape  32, 
single,  ready  to  move  right  now  an<l 
anxious  to  make  California  my  per¬ 
manent  home.  Box  209S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


i  NEWSPAPER  SPOT  wanted  by  J-Grad 
with  radio  reporting  experience.  Editing 
or  reporting,  any  Zone.  Box  2097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  monthly  city-oriented 
magazine  seeks  etiitorial  position  at 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  magazine  publication.  Box 
2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


26-YEAR-OLD  energetic  black  writer 
in  search  of  an  opiM>rtunity  to  do  more 
writing.  3  years  government  and  feature 
writing  experience  on  175,000  metro 
daily.  B.\  Enplish.  Any  Zone.  Box  2088, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

20-YE.\R  Kansas  owner  and  editor,  50, 
wants  change.  Journalism  graduate. 
Box  2091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  5  years 
with  Business  Week,  2  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  3  years  with  metro  daily,  seeks  to 
rei>ort,  write,  etlit  in  such  areas  as 
business,  government,  social  problems, 
religion.  Box  2083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WKITER/SCIENTIST,  29.  3  years  ex- 
I>erience  as  front-line  reporter,  21'* 
years  as  research  engineer.  Seek  un¬ 
usual  job.  Have  camera,  will  relocate. 
Box  2086,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REAL  PRO  needs  change.  Now  wire 
editinp.  layout,  AM  daily.  Want  PM. 
25  years  exi>erience,  know  all  beats, 
desks,  camera.  Available  September  9. 
Box  2087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  30,000  daily,  wide  experience 
in  all  phases  news  operation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  includinp  new  technology, 
staff  development  a  definite  plus.  Na- 
:  tional  award  winner,  member  SDX, 
I  AMPE,  ASNE.  Interested  in  a  top 
editorial  position  on  a  larger  daily. 
1  Box  2094,  BxIitor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  with  10  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
wants  challenging  job  in  management 
or  investigative  reporting.  Managing 
editor  of  2  top  community  dailies  in 
Zone  9.  Excellent  references.  Box  2092, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  (26)  with  3 
years  solid  rei>ortinp  and  desk  exi>eri- 
ence,  ])ublished  si>orts  author,  looking 
to  crash  sports  scene  with  magazine, 
daily,  radio  or  TV.  Tired  of  zoning 
lioards.  prefer  backboards  and  gridirons. 
Fine  writer.  Rescue  me.  Box  2119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  columnist  on 
major  metro  seeks  e<litorial  page  chal¬ 
lenge  Zone  9.  Lookinp  for  livable  city, 
lively  paper.  J-degree,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO-DAILY  experience.  Now  suc¬ 
cessful  news  editor  of  small  daily.  Crea¬ 
tive.  mature,  hard-working.  Seek  news 
<lesk  job  in  Area  2,  3,  5.  Box  2108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily, 
who  is  familiar  with  all  areas  of  the 
newspaper  business,  seeks  position  on 
small  or  medium  daily  where  hard  work 
and  professional  ethics  are  appreciated. 
Strong  in  layout,  editinp  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Have  covere<l  all  major  l)eafs 
si>ecializinp  in  local  government.  BAJ 
degree.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4  and  6.  Box 
2109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FILM  CRITIC,  music 
critic  for  large  daily  paper,  1974  BA 
English  with  Honors,  serious,  creative, 
seek  writing/editing  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  publisher.  Any 
Zone.  Call  Mark  Miller.  (413)  567-7952. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR,  30.  Award-winning 
pages  that  jmek  punch.  Need  metro  or 
small  daily  challenge.  Family  man.  Also 
slot,  rim.  rewrite.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  2115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PERSON  would  like  ground- 
floor  i)osition  with  small  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Salary  not  important.  Box 
2116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 24.  Seek  position  in 
college  or  university  community  afford¬ 
ing  more  opiwrtunity  to  write  columns 
and  in-depth  features.  9  years  experi¬ 
ence,  including  5  as  sports  editor  in 
college  community  of  both  AM  and  PM 
papers.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  2123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  ’74  grad  of 
University  of  Rochester.  Experience 
with  major  college  daily.  All  Zones. 
Single.  Good  news  sense.  Can  shoot 
six)rts,  features,  spot  news,  people  well. 
Innovative.  Can  write.  Desire  chal¬ 
lenge,  responsibility.  Box  1195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  size<l  Southern 
daily.  Seek  varied  photo  job  in  any 
Zone.  Box  2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHESSROOM^^^^^ 


FOREMAN  POSITION  wantwl.  Offset 
or  letterpress.  Single  or  double  width. 
Experienced  on  Hoe,  Scott,  Goss-L^ni- 
versal.  Urbanite.  Family  man,  38  years 
old.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

DESIRE  TO  SERVE  as  production 
manager,  assistant  pro<luction  manager, 
comix)sing  superintendent.  20  years 
printing  experience  with  last  10  in 
cold  type  supervision  and  management. 
Box  2047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  young  job  shop  or  weekly. 
He:  6  years  in  cold  type-composing 
room  foreman.  She:  10  years  photo¬ 
typesetting/markup  (ad  comi>osition)  — 
ACM  9000,  Photon.  Linofilm.  Possible 
I  future  investment  in  right  company, 
j  Prefer  Zones  5,  3  or  8.  Box  2063, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

""color  p arator  and 

STRIPPER.  BOX  2072,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER.  _ 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  and  stereotyper 
desires  day  work  in  Areas  1,  2,  5,  7. 
Box  2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RIT  GRADUATE  seeks  position  as 
Foreman  in  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop.  AAS  Printing  Management,  jour¬ 
neyman  printer  and  machinist.  20  years 
experience,  hot  and  cold  composition. 
Box  2102,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Seek 
position  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  oi>erations,  including  development 
and  implementation  of  new  systems. 
Experience  in  developing  electronic  sys¬ 
tems.  new  plant  start  up  and  conver¬ 
sions.  Box  2118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^IniBUC^INFORMATIO^ 

WORKING  Public  Information  Special¬ 
ist  desires  challenging  position,  fluent 
in  Spanish,  degree,  grad  work  in  Com¬ 
munications.  experienced.  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer.  P.O.  Box  3215,  Portland, 
Oregon  97208. 

BOSTON  CONNECTIONS  sought  by 
PR  consultant  experienced  in  college, 
non-profit,  business  public  relations. 
Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  writer — 5  years  with  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  2  as  bureau  manager,  sc?eks 
corporate  or  agency  position.  Box  2084, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Danger  to  press  in  Germany 


It  is  possible  that  as  Peru  goes  (E&P, 
Aug.  10,  page  48)  so  goes  West  Germany? 

Peru’s  press  law  has  provided  the 
means  of  turning  over  the  press  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  to  the  workers.  (We 
said  last  week  it  is  a  subterfuge  for  gov¬ 
ernment  control.) 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat,  and  a  proposed  press  law  in  West 
Germany  would  accommodate  the  “work¬ 
ers’  self-determination’’  by  keeping  press 
ownership  intact  but  without  authority  in 
the  editorial  and  news  management  which 
would  be  controlled  by  the  workers. 

Hans  Wallenberg,  personal  advisor  to 
Axel  Springer,  German  publisher,  advised 
us  a  year  ago  that  such  a  law  was  being 
considered  (E&P,  May  19,  1973,  page  58). 
He  now  reports  from  Berlin  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  “seems  to  be  unavoidable  now.’’ 

“The  legislative  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Germany  is  three-pronged,” 
he  writes.  “It  comprises  a  proposed  new 
law  on  workers’  and  employes’,  i.e.  labor 
unions’  co-determination  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  companies  employing  more  than 
2,000  people,  a  new  press  law  under  the 
cumbersome  heading  Presserechtsrahmen- 
gesetz  (“framework  law  on  the  press) 
which  is  to  regulate  mainly  the  position  of 
the  publisher-owner  vis-a-vis  the  editors 
and  the  editorial  staffs,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  existing  de-cartellization 
laws.  They  all  may  interact  to  destroy 
free  enterprise  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  to  this  day  freedom  of  the  press 
rests  in  all  Western  countries.” 

The  new  federal  press  law  comes  from 
a  coalition  of  the  two  parties — Social 
Democrat  and  the  liberal  Free  Democratic 
Party — and  a  final  compromise  is  expected 
soon. 

The  proposed  law  aims  at  reducing  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  the  press  to  a  status  in 
which  only  financial  responsibility  of  the 
owner-publisher  would  remain  unimpaired 
while  his  power  of  decision  would  be 
severely  curtailed.  He  may  be  entitled  to 
issuing  very  general  directives  including 
the  general  policies  of  his  publications 
which  later  he  would  have  to  restate  at 
regular  intervals,  but  may  be  excluded 
from  enforcing  or  even  voicing  his  points 
of  view  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  according 
to  Wallenberg. 

The  intended  position  of  the  editor  un¬ 
der  the  new  law  continues  to  be  a  matter 
of  debate  between  the  coalition  parties. 
The  FDP  seems  inclined  towards  a  strong 
editor’s  position,  giving  the  editor  the 
right  to  issue  all  directives  except  those 
concerning  a  general  change  of  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  policies  while  the  SPD  would  prefer 
a  weak  editor  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
editorial  decisions  of  the  editorial  staff 
collective.  This  would  imply  that  the  staff 
collective  would  become  heir  to  the  priv¬ 
ileges  until  now  reserved  to  the  owner- 
publisher  and  may  involve  constitutional 
problems  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
private  economic  structure  of  the  press 
which  is  a  material  element  of  press  free¬ 
dom  as  guaranteed  by  paragraph  V  of  the 
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Federal  Constitution. 

The  publisher’s  prerogative  to  change 
the  general  policy  of  his  papers  would  be 
subject  to  a  two-third  majority  approval 
by  the  editorial  collective.  If  unobtainable, 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  could  give 
up  their  positions  under  conditions  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  for  them. 

The  publisher’s  right  to  hire  and  fire 
editors  would  also  be  restricted.  SPD  and 
FDP  seem  to  be  agreed  that  employment 
of  a  new  editor  would  be  dependent  on  a 
two-third  majority  approval  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  collective. 

Another  bone  of  contention  between  the 
coalition  parties  is  the  general  position  of 
the  intended  editorial  staff  collective.  The 
FDP  would  want  it  to  be  a  group  of  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  employees  without 
union  ties  and  responsibilities,  a  body  an¬ 
swerable  only  to  itself  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  outside  interference.  This  would 
keep  the  collective  within  the  so-called 
Tendenzschutz,  a  law  which  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  the  press  excludes  from  influ¬ 
ence  the  works  councils  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  editorial  decisions  including  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  of  editors  and  editorial  staff 
members  in  all  opinion-making  and  opin¬ 
ion-carrying  enterprises  such  as  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  houses. 

The  SPD  wants  to  change  the  editorial 
staff  collective  into  part  of  the  works 
council  which  would  amount  to  outside 
union  influence.  Besides,  the  SPD  strives 
for  the  co-determination  law  for  all  enter¬ 
prises  with  more  than  2,000  employees. 
The  SPD  wants  to  use  the  occasion  to  let 
Tendenzschutz  die  a  quiet  death  by  intro¬ 
ducing  co-determination  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  bodies  of  newspaper  publishing 
houses  and  staffing  them  with  members  of 
the  working  staffs  as  well  as  outside  union 
representatives. 

So  the  once  independent  free  press  of 
Western  German  which  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  war  is  threatened  from  two 
sides:  a  general  economic  slump  with  loss 
of  advertising  in  a  time  of  inflation  plus 
rising  production  and  distribution  costs; 
and  transferral  of  editorial  and  news  re¬ 


sponsibility  from  the  owner  and/or  pub¬ 
lisher  to  a  workers’  group  or  union  which 
will  have  responsibility  to  no  one. 

It  may  well  bring  the  end  of  private 
ownership  of  the  German  press  and  col¬ 
lectivization  or  majority  rule  by  bodies 
subject  to  outside  influences. 

• 

3  metro  papers 
to  distribute 
new  supplement 

A  monthly  magazine  aimed  at  the  mi¬ 
nority  readers  of  newspapers  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  September  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

According  to  publisher  Donn  Daven¬ 
port,  the  Chicago-based  publication  called 
Living  Together,  is  also  seeking  distribu¬ 
tion  agreements  with  newspapers  in  10 
other  major  marketing  areas  including 
New  York,  Atlanta  and  Washington,  D.C. 

He  said  a  minimum  circulation  of  900,- 
000  has  been  set  for  the  October  issue. 
The  appeal  of  Living  Together  will  basi¬ 
cally  be  to  black  and  other  non-white  ur¬ 
ban  readers,  Davenport  explained.  It  will 
include  articles  on  personalities,  analyses 
of  lifestyles,  decorating  tips,  fashion  and 
food  stories  plus  investigative  reporting. 

Using  a  four  color  offset  printing  proc¬ 
ess  on  coated  white  stock,  the  publication 
will  run  8%  inches  by  11  *4  inches. 

Regular  sections  of  the  magazine  in¬ 
clude  Travel  and  Leisure,  Finance  and 
Money,  Diversions  and  Sports,  Health, 
Food,  Fashion,  Interior  Design,  Beauty 
and  Grooming  and  the  Arts. 

Staff  for  the  publication  includes  Alfred 
E.  Cain,  editor;  John  Lindsey,  national 
sales  director;  Jane  Davenport,  fashion 
consultant;  Joseph  Barber,  financial  direc¬ 
tor;  Raymond  League,  eastern  sales  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Bertrand  Lee,  financial  consul¬ 
tant. 

The  magazine  will  be  distributed  the 
third  Sunday  of  each  month,  Davenport 
said. 

For  the  Sun-Times,  Living  Together  will 
help  replace  Tuesday  magazine  which  the 
newspaper  lost  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


influence  the 

influentiaL_ 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  the 

Ulashington  Star-Hfuis 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


The  software  group  at  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively 
inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate 
like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The 
result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32. 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from 
optical  character  readers,  video  display 
terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services. 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line 
printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service 
news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and 


display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 
proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 
produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 
lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 
functions  simultaneously! 

The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 
. . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
will  supply  the  complete  system  including 
the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 
thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 
can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 

CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 


Coiiipositioii 
SysU'ins  liic. 

software  makes  the  dUTerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Albuquerque:  Blue  ribbon  trio 


Bemg  first  is  a  tradition  at  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  and  staff  writers  Urith  Lucas,  Katy 
Woolston  and  Sandy  Graham  are  doing  their 
part  to  uphold  that  tradition. 

Miss  Lucas  won  three  awards  at  the  1974 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Con¬ 
vention  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  She  was  the  only 
New  Mexican  to  capture  a  first  prize. 

Her  accomplishments  didn't  end  there.  She 
swept  nine  awards,  including  six  firsts,  in  the 
1974  New  Mexico  Press  Women's  annual 
writing  competition. 


Miss  Lucas  wasn't  the  only  Tribune  staffer  to 
win  a  first  in  the  state  contest.  Mrs.  Woolston, 
columnist  and  business  news  writer,  won  four 
awards.  Including  first  in  column  writing. 

Miss  Graham,  science  writer,  received  the 
1974  Hospital  Heartbeat  Award  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  medical  reporting.  This  award  is 
presented  by  the  Albuquerque  Area  Hospital 
Council  to  the  newsperson  who  best  records 
health  care  news  in  the  Albuquerque 
community. 

Small  wonder  The  Tribune  is  known  as  New 
Mexico's  "Significant  Newspaper." 


PRESENTING  THE  EVIDENCE— Albuquerque  Tribune  staffers,  from  left, 
Sandy  Graham,  Katy  Woolston  and  Urith  Lucas  display  first  place  awards. 
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